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COMMERCIAL DEPRESSIONS AND BUSINESS CRISES. 


BY DR. FREDERIC CLEMSON HOWE, PH.D. 





HE periodic recurrence of disturbances which the business 
world has experienced during the past hundred years has 
led to a species of fatalism in many minds in regard to com- 
mercial depressions and panics. With a periodicity that can 
almost be predicted, the financial world has been afflicted with 
this sort of industrial plague from the closing days of the last 
century down to the present time. Without apparent cause, 
while mills and factories are running full hands and double 
time; while prices and wages are high and constantly rising; 
with every evidence of prosperity at hand—still, without warn- 
ing, all business is likely to be brought to a standstill, mills to 
be closed, and thousands of men to be thrown out of employment 
and cast upon the streets. Asa result, crises are now antici- 
pated and looked for by the popular mind much as are earth- 
quakes, floods, pestilences, and famines, and accepted as a sort 
of retributory judgment consequent upon reckless financiering 
or inconsiderate commercial speculation, from whose visitation 
permanent relief seems quite as chimerical to hope for as from 
the recurrence of the former manifestations of nature. Crises 
are in reality a sort of check-rein, holding the business world to 
an appreciation of the limitations of trade, restraining the undue 
expansion of credit, and compelling a periodic taking of stock 
and the renewal of business upon a hard basis. 
Previous to the present century industrial crises were com- 
paratively unknown or were so purely local in character as 
scarcely to merit the attention of the historian. True, during 
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the fourteenth century, after the visitation of the Black Plague, 
as well as during the closing days of the seventeenth century, as 
Thorold Rogers and Macaulay have so graphically described, 
England was afflicted with conditions which at the present day 
would accompany a financial depression, and at other times and 
in other countries the temporary failure of crops has caused 
great distress and suffering; but commercial convulsions, such 
as those of 1857, 1873, and 1893, are distinctively the result of 
the changes which the past century has brought about in the 
production and distribution of wealth, and which have been so 
momentous in character as to warrant for it the appellation of 
the ‘‘Industrial Revolution.’’ When it is considered that the 
appearance of large cities, of corporations, the use of machinery 
and steam in production, as well as the utilization of the power 
so accidentally discovered by Watt in railroad and water loco- 
motion, are the development of but little over a century, the 
momentous nature of the change which the world has passed 
through will be faintly appreciated. Scarcely more portentous 
to the preconceived ideas of the earth’s cosmogony were the 
discoveries of Columbus four hundred years ago than the effects 
of these discoveries upon the social and economic life of man- 
kind. 

By this increased command over the powers of nature the 
spinning-wheel and the hand loom have been relegated to the 
garret or to the parlor as curios. The crossroad workshop has 
been supplanted by the mill and the factory, so that no longer is 
production based upon local and immediate demand, but the 
world has become a market and the laborer an impersonal 
automaton registering or performing some simple operation. 
Capital has become so concentrated and division of labor carried 
so far, that whereas fifty years ago every man was his own 
master, now thousands of men are dependent for their suste- 
nance upon the will or caprice of one man, while several cor- 
porations can by combination control the market of a com- 
modity. The productive power of man has increased many 
fold and the standard of life of the people has been steadily 
rising, but the new organization has been accompanied with so 
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many hidden germs of social and industrial evils as to induce a 
pessimism in many minds for the future. The factory system 
has induced immense congestions of population in industrial 
centers with all the attendent ills of city life. Division of labor 
has reduced the independent laborer to a mere mechanism per- 
forming the daily drudge of mechanical toil, debasing to self and 
little conducive to the elevation of morals or sentiment; while 
the factory has taken the mother and children from the home 
and placed them in the fetid atmosphere of a crowded room, 
only productive of disease and the depletion of vital energy, 
while the offspring, often neglected, is left to grow up the prey 
of vicious surroundings. This metamorphosis in the industrial 
world has also rendered it more delicate, more sensitive, to the 
least disturbance. The producing world has become an immense 
mechanism, whose mainspring is credit and which depends for 
its propelling force upon the maintenance of the harmonious 
relationship between production and consumption. Industrial 
society may be likened to a pyramid inverted upon its apex, or 
is not unlike the great image which the king Nebuchadnezzar 
saw, ‘‘whose brightness was excellent, whose head was of fine 
gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his belly and thighs of 
brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron, part of clay’’; its 
duration and strength seem most permanent, but its base is so 
insecure that the slightest touch or breath of suspicion is suffi- 
cient to crumble it to the earth. 

But just as the individual workman is no longer a microcosm 
of the industrial world about him, producing for his own con- 
sumption and dependent upon his own community for a market, 
so in a like manner have nations ceased to be self-dependent 
and isolated, for by the perfection of the railroad, the telegraph, 
and the steamship, the entire world has been transformed into a 
market, so that the artisans of New England and Great Britain 
have become dependent upon the cotton fields of the South and 
the wheat fields of the West for their sustenance, as well as for 
the raw material of manufacture, from which regions the raw 
product can now be transported more cheaply than from por- 
tions of England less than a generation ago. 
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By the same forces the entire civilized world has become so 
closely identified in its financial interests that the slightest 
shock to the most distant corner of the earth is at once trans- 
mitted like an electric spark to the uttermost boundaries of the 
civilized world. London has become as a great financial nerve 
center, with dependent ganglia in New York, Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin, from which points nerve tissues ramify into every mart 
of trade. So delicate has this organism become that, like the 
physical body, it suffers immediately and acutely from’ the 
slightest wound inflicted upon any of its parts, and it is this 
sympathetic relationship which renders financial panics at the 
present time so momentous in their consequences, and proves 
them to be independent alike of forms of government, legisla- 
tion, banking or currency, protection or free trade. 

The panic of 1873, for instance, began in the Vienna Stock 
Exchange, but did not stop until it had included in its destruc- 
tive career every country in Europe, and passed like a pesti- 
lence over the length and breadth of North America. In a 
like manner, the stringency of 1890 had its origin in a small 
corner of South America, where the Baring Brothers of London 
had large interests, but so great was the shock which the failure 
of this firm had upon the money markets that capital held its 
breath the world over and feared for a repetition of the crisis 
of 1873. 

In yet other ways is this cosmopolitan nature of the commer- 
cial world manifested. The introduction of triple expansion 
engines into steamship travel and the cheapening of freight 
rates in this country have placed the great wheat fields of the 
West in closer relationship with the manufacturing regions of 
Great Britain than were the rural districts of that country but a 
few years ago. To-day a shortage of our wheat crop is a 
calamity to the artisans of England, causing them to suffer ex- 
tremely if the price of bread is thereby seriously affected. Ina 
converse manner. a redundant crop upon the continent of 
Europe is a calamity of no mean order to our western producers, 
who are dependent upon this outlet for the surplus of their 
crops, and a temporary failure of this market may be of such 
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serious consequences as to induce a commercial and industrial 
depression in the eastern manufacturing states. 

The foregoing description of the economic conditions under 
which we are now living, and which differ so radically from 
anything which our fathers knew, indicates why it is that crises 
come with such regularity and with such ever increasing severity 
in the commercial world, and completely prostrate a country, 
even in the midst of seeming prosperity. It will be the aim of 
the balance of this paper to show how panics make their ap- 
pearance and the results which flow therefrom. As has before 
been stated, the two requisites to the smooth running of the in- 
dustrial organism are a secure basis for credit and the mainte- 
nance of the proper relations between production and consump- 
tion. If the proper balance between demand and supply is de- 
stroyed, what is termed overproduction, or its equivalent under- 
consumption, will result and a commercial depression is likely 
to follow ; while if through bad legislation, careless banking, or 
kindred causes the monetary equipoise is disturbed, credit is likely 
to be annihilated and a monetary crisis precipitated. These two 
causes usually go hand in hand. Not that it is ever possible 
to ascribe a panic to one specific cause to the exclusion of other 
factors, for the history of a panic, as Mr. Bagehot says, is the 
history of the conflict of many causes, and to attempt to explain 
it without a knowledge of the effects of each and their relation- 
ships and dependence upon one another is like trying to explain 
the bursting of a boiler without understanding the theory of 
steam. 

An industrial crisis or depression is usually preceded by a 
period of good times. Crops are unusually good for a series of 
years. The farmers are prosperous and feel that relief though 
long delayed has come at last for them. They buy largely, 
either to restock with machinery or to add greater comforts or 
luxuries to their homes. Often they go further and purchase 
more land for which they mortgage their property, and this at a 
time when prices are high and money is commanding good in- 
terest. Prosperity usually begins upon the great plains of the 
West and transmits its renewed energy into the manufacturing 
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East, for prosperity, like depression, is sympathetic. Business 
feels a Brown-Sequard elixir flowing through its veins, and the 
mills and factories reopen their doors if they have been closed, 
or increase their output if they have been running low. Capital 
is plenty, the banks lend freely, everybody is anxious to buy in 
the expectation of realizing quickly with a handsome profit. 
New capital is attracted into business and old establishments 
begin to run double turns. Railroad construction assumes un- 
warranted proportions, speculation is general, wages are high, 
money is easy, and times are flush. Just such a time as this fol- 
lowed upon the unusual harvest of 1891. In fact, it began as 
early as i889 and received a marked impulse in 1890 by the 
passage of the McKinley Bill, which gave a decided stimulus to 
certain kinds of industry. It may seem a little paradoxical to 
state that the unusual home crop of 1891, the exceptional foreign 
demand of the same year, and the passage of the high tariff 
measure of 1890, are more largely responsible than any other 
cause for precipitating the present financial crisis, yet such is a 
defensible hypothesis, at least. No one will deny but that the 
country had a ‘“‘boom”’ in 1890-92, that railroad construction 
was in excess of the needs of the country, that business was 
prosperous, and that the farmers were rapidly paying off their 
indebtedness, while labor was generally employed at high and 
constantly increasing wages. 

We are now paying for it in forced liquidation. Business 
was overdone; the warehouses were overstocked with goods ; 
the banks were loaded with commercial paper; there was a 
quite general glut in the market. When trade reaches such a 
state, everybody becomes a seller and few are inclined to buy. 

A panic usually begins in a disturbance of credit on the 
Street. In its earliest stages it amounts to no more than a vague 
suspicion, which finally crystallizes into an expression of distrust 
and apprehension. Everybody begins to question the ability of 
his neighbor to pay, and thus, feeding upon itself, the distrust 
becomes general, and those who have obligations to meet en- 
deavor to strengthen themselves, i. e., to borrow money while 
they can. They go to the banker’s with bills which they ordi- 
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narily would not have negotiated for days or weeks to come. 
The banks do not like to refuse to lend because it may then be 
said that they are in need of money and thus the suspicion will 
be attracted toward them. Even they, however, soon join in 
the scurry to increase their demand assets by calling in their 
loans and by declining to advance new ones. Instead of check- 
ing the panic in its incipient stages by paying out freely and 
thus dispelling the idea that money is ‘ tight,’’ the bankers and 
brokers join in the hue and cry and strive to increase their re- 
serves. Such are the phenomena presented by Wall Street and 
the monetary centers a year since, when the present depression 
was in its incipiency. 

From this it will be seen how intimate is the relation which 
the monctary market sustains to the mercantile world. All 
merchants and manufacturers are under liabilities to pay ; they 
have recurring bills to meet which can only be done by discount- 
ing more paper. At such a time as this they probably desire to 
borrow more irce!y than usual in order to be on the safe side in 
case of a panic. At such a time everybody wants money. 
Credit for the time being is annihilated, at least to some extent. 
The business world is compelled to transact its affairs upon a 
cash basis, and when it is appreciated that ninety-five per cent 
of the business of the country is done upon credit, the result of 
the destruction of so much efficient money will be appreciated. 
A panic usually arises under some such conditions as these, and 
puts in its appearance at some great financial center as Lombard 
Street in London or Wall Street in New York. It may be pre- 
cipitated by the failure of some industrial undertaking in dis- 
tant lands, as was the case with the Barings in 1890, who went 
down with the depreciation of some South American stocks in 
which they were largely interested. More frequently the first 
intimation the business world has of the trouble that is in store 
for it comes from the announcement of some local failure, as 
that of Overend, Gurney & Co., in London in 1866, or of Jay 
Cooke & Co., in New York in 1873. Those who remember this 
failure will recall that it came like a thunder clap from a clear 
sky, and the pall which it cast over the Street and the tremor of 
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distrust which it sent through the whole business world. In a 
few days eighteen banks followed the example by closing their 
doors with aggregate liabilities to depositors of $21,000,000. 
From Wall Street the disaster was communicated to the outside 
business world. Within an incredibly short time all business 
was at a standstill ; the Stock Exchange temporarily closed its 
doors ; prices fell off from ten to thirty-five per cent; and re- 
mittances from city to city were almost suspended. EHighty- 
three railroads, representing a combined capital of two hun- 
dred and fifty millions, suspended payment, and all business came 
to a temporary standstill. During the following winter three 
million persons out of a total population of but little over 
forty millions were said to be idle; and all this at a time when 
warehouses were filled with goods, prices and wages were high, 
and the country apparently in a prosperous condition. 

Prices then begin to fall, wages are reduced, men are thrown 
out of employment and clamor for work in the streets. No 
matter if the danger be but imaginary, the industrial mechanism 
is so delicate that a failure to dispel it may bring down the 
financial structure of a whole nation in a few weeks, prostrating 
the strongest houses and inducing consequences from which 
industry will not recover for years. We know how distrust 
grows, fears augment, by feeding upon themselves. Shortly the 
merchant heavily stocked with goods needs money to pay the 
jobber, the jobber must meet his obligations with the manu- 
facturer, while the latter has dependent upon him his laborers, 
who must be paid, as well as the firms and producers who have 
furnished him with materials. The people, appreciating the 
situation, begin to fear for the solvency of the banks, and aggra- 
vate the conditions by demanding their money in order that 
they may stow it away in safe deposit vaults or in hiding; and 
the banks themselves thus rendered fearful of a run are com- 
pelled to decline to offer relief to their patrons. The merchant 
cannot now find cash to pay his bills and either goes to the wall 
or is granted an extension of time, while his inability to pay is 
aggravated when it reaches the jobber, who carries augmented 
consternation to the manufacturer, who is compelled to dis- 
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charge his employees until the market improves or cash be- 
comes more plentiful. It is this sympathetic character of all 
industry which is the most characteristic thing of the present 
generation. A single bank failure in New York may bring 
down half its country dependencies, and they in turn may pre- 
cipitate innumerable provincial enterprises. 

This industrial solidarity is the direct result of concentration 
of capital, the growth of corporations, and the substitution for 
the former local competition, in a restricted market, of great 
industrial wars which have for their aim the control of the 
markets of the whole world. To this must be added the recent 
development of trusts, monopolies, and corners. The past 
decade has seen a development in this direction unequaled in 
the preceding history of the country. The example of the 
Standard Oil Company in securing practical control of the 
world’s consumption of oil led ambitious financiers to the 
belief that what had been accomplished in one realm of produc- 
tion could be done in another. Asa result we have had the 
sugar trust, the whisky trust, the copper trust, and combina- 
tions in almost every other trade for the better control of prices. 
The experience of the copper trust is the history of the majority 
of these unholy combinations. Attempting to control the 
markets of the world, it finally collapsed by the force of in- 
side pressure, bringing down large affiliated interests with it. 
This tendency to concentration is but one of the symptoms of 
the changed conditions of industry, and illustrates the depend- 
ence of its various parts as well as the delicate relationship 
which exists within it. 

The periodic recurrence of these cycles of prosperity and de- 
pression has led certain economists to formulate a law for their 
occurrence. That they are periodic the uninterrupted repeti- 
tion every ten years from 1815 down to the present time seems 
to indicate, aithough it is by no means necessary to accept the 
fantastic conclusion drawn therefrom by Professor Stanley Jev- 
ons, of England, that they are dependent upon the decennial 
recurrence of the spots upon the disc of the sun. It is evident, 
however, reasoning from the past, that the industrial world will 
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continue to be subject to their return so long as industry is 
based upon the unrestrained, competitive basis, and while it by 
no means follows that the only avenue of escape lies through 
the socialistic program, there is reason to suppose that relief is 
to come from a somewhat similar process. Unrestrained, fierce, 
warlike competition, so long looked upon as the industrial cure- 
all, is more largely responsible than any other cause for such 
experiences as we are now passing through. It accounts for mis- 
applied production, popularly called overproduction ; it de- 
stroys the harmony between production and consumption, which, 
as was stated above, is a prime cause of financial depression. 
Combination and codperation are the characteristic tendencies of 
the day both in labor and capitalistic circles, and it is from the 
regulating power and stability which they give that relief is to 
come if it comes at all. 

Palliatives may be found, and they doubtless will be, which 
will tend to allay contributory agencies of a purely monetary 
nature, but these latter are but symptomatic, not causal, and 
their removal will but alleviate, not remove, the root of the 
evil. Among such protective measures changes in our currency 
conditions must come first. The Sherman Law, debasing our 
circulating medium, was a fruitful breeder of distrust, and de- 
stroyed millions of dollars of that immense volume of credit 
upon which the bulk of the business of the country is done. 
Now that this has been accomplished, the minds of our 
financiers should be turned to the devising of some species 
of local currency which will have all the stability of our national 
bank notes, but which, at the same time, will be more elastic and 
better suited to the demands of local trade. This will give usa 
medium which will expand and contract in conformity with the 
demands of commerce and, at the same time, will not place us 
under the necessity of subsidizing silver producers at the ex- 
pense of our industrial life. Further than this, greater soli- 
darity is needed among our banking institutions. The English 
system which places the ultimate reserve in the Bank of Eng- 
land and depends upon it to manage and allay a panic, while it 
contains many inherent defects, is undoubtedly of inestimable 
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service in a time of financial stress. The temporary arrange- 
ment by means of which the banks of New York and other 
large cities came to one another’s rescue during the panic of last 
summer is susceptible of development and will tend to lend some 
solidarity to the commercial and industrial world in case of an- 
other stress. 

Palliatives or panaceas for the prevention of industrial depres- 
sions are more difficult of formulation. As is well known, the 
depression through which we are now passing was in its begin- 
ning almost purely monetary, but its long duration shows that the 
country had been preparing for its coming by long years of spec- 
ulative activity. Despite the present reassuring trade reports 
it bids fair to make its influence manifest for years to come. 
The depression of 1873 hung like a pall over the country down 
to as late as 1879, and it is safe to assert that industrial condi- 
tions will not for years to come attain the buoyancy which char- 
acterized trade during the years from 1890 to 1892. In fact, it 
is questionable if conditions will ever be as favorable to labor 
and capital as they have been during the decade which closed 
with the latter year. Aside from the fact that speculative rail- 
road building has almost reached its limit, as has the booming 
of western cities for speculative purposes, capital, both foreign 
and domestic, has become exceedingly distrustful of American 
investments on account of the continued outbreaks and excesses 
of organized labor, which together with the recent exhibitions 
of Coxeyism has done more to discredit our country abroad than 
anything which has happened since the repudiation by our 
states of their indebtedness previous and immediately subse- 
quent to the war. Capital will be slow to enter new fields so 
long as it is unprotected from the unregulated tyranny of such 
outbreaks as the last year has witnessed. For these as well as 
other reasons which might be mentioned, the recovery from the 
present asphyxiation of industry and trade must be slow and 
gradual. Undoubtedly the settlement of the tariff discussion 
will tend to stimulate trade somewhat by enabling producers to 
accommodate themselves to changed conditions, but until prices 
become more stable and industry more active, production will 
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be confined to the satisfaction of immediate demand. Moreover 
the country .as become heavily in debt. The farmer has been 
delaying the sale of his produce in anticipation of improvement 
in prices and has hypothecated his anticipated receipts, while 
the laborer has granted a lien on his wages for months to 
come to his grocer, clothier, shoemaker, and those who have 
advanced him the means of existence during the past twelve 
months. 

For these reasons it is believed that convalescence will be slow 
and gradual, but with confidence restored and the pending con- 
flicts between capital and labor harmonized, the process of heal- 
ing will be rapid, for no country has shown such marvelous re- ° 
cuperative power in the past as has the United States. 

_From a study of existing conditions, one is led to the belief 
that the periodic recurrence of trade depressions is inherent in 
our industrial organism. Only socialism offers a panacea for 
their prevention, and this is so chimerical, and even by its 
friends acknowledged to be so wholly a dream of the future, 
that it scarcely merits notice. As long as competition is the 
only regulator of industry and the social harmonies remain de- 
pendent upon the misdirected efforts of selfishness, it is safe to 
predict that so long will the world be subject to the recurrence 
of these industrial plagues, which fill our land with want and 
destitution, even in the midst of plenty, which crowd our alms- 
houses and prisons with those who would but cannot work, and 
send out upon the public highways thousands of organized 
tramps to prey upon public sentiment and bring discredit upon 
the fair name of democracy. 


FREDERIC CLEMSON HOWE. 
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THE SENATE AND THE LORDS: A COMPARISON. 


BY J. CASTELL HOPKINS. 


T IS not often that the Upper House of a free legislature has 

@ measure to consider of greater importance than that 
recently dealt with by the Senate of the United States. It is 
still more seldom that a measure goes up from the Lower House 
with so distinct a mandate from the people behind it. And 
yet for six long months the civilized world has looked on, at 
first with expectation, then with amazement, and at last with 
alarm, while the interests of a great nation have been used as 
the shuttlecock of faction and the welfare of millions of indi- 
viduals sacrificed upon the altar of personal greed, ambition, or 
dislike. Meantime the people have suffered. Fiscal uncer- 
tainty always promotes commercial disaster or enhances any 
national depression which may already exist, and it is safe to 
say that while American senators have been talking during the 
half year which has gone since the Wilson Bill was sent to them, 
the industrial, financial, and commercial interests of the people 
have by their inaction been more than seriously affected. Stag- 
nation in business and destitution among the working classes 
have been to some extent a consequence ; distrust of the party 
whose principles were embodied in the measure and whose 
honor was bound up in its success was another result; loss of 
prestige by the Senate and the acquisition of a reputation for 
trickery and political dishonesty was a most unfortunate outcome. 
During this period it was natural that considerable discussion 
should take place as to the position of a second chamber in the 
Constitution ; as to its duties toward the people and its value in 
comparison with the Upper Houses of other countries. Inevita- 
bly, the British House of Lords was dealt with, but always to its 
disadvantage, and especially so after some conflict of opinion 
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between it and the House of Commons, or some burst of de- 
nunciation from a Labouchere or John Burns. But in what 
has been said and written a certain resemblance in duties, in 
functions, and in development between the two bodies has been 
overlooked, while an important difference in conduct during 
two important crises and under certain important conditions 
seems to have been entirely forgotten. 

Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist describes the chief ob- 
jects of those who implanted the Senate in the Constitution. As 
regards the equal representation of states, the share in appoint- 
ments to office and control of treaties there can of course be no 
distinct comparison with the House of Lords. But in acting as 
a check to the president’s power; in restraining the impetuosity 
of the Lower House; in providing a body of men whose greater 
experience, longer term of membership, and comparative inde- 
pendence of popular election, would promote stability in the 
government of the nation, maintain its reputation and character 
abroad, and conduce to continuity of foreign policy—there can 
be no doubt that the fathers of the republic copied the British 
Upper House, and in doing sp builded better than they knew. 
Certainly Hamilton never dreamed that the Senate would one 
day be able to override the House of Representatives or block 
the expressed will of the people. 

Leaving aside, therefore, the difference between hereditary 
succession and state election, as not particularly material to the 
point, we find that a century ago the two Chambers—the one in 
a monarchical, the other in a republican country—started upon 
a somewhat similar basis. If the British House did not control 
treaties and patronage, its members certainly had more than 
their share of influence in the various ministries in which they 
led or participated during the greater portion of the time. And 
if the American Senate boasted the membership of many of the 
republic’s greatest men, its most illustrious orators, statesmen, 
and diplomatists, so also the British Second Chamber could 
claim fully as high a rank in the long succession of premiers, 
ministers, ex-ambassadors, generals, and leaders of every phase of 
the national life, who found their places within its walls. But in 
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one all-important respect the two Houses have grown further 
apart as the years rolled on. While the Senate has acquired 
greater power and has come to be regarded as the most influen- 
tial Upper House in the world, the Lords have gradually lost 
ground in the country and prestige abroad. While the Ameri- 
can Chamber has become tyrannical, the British House has de- 
veloped more and more regard for the expressed will of the 
people. The one has grown to be the strongest body in the 
republic, the other has assumed the useful function of averting 
hasty legislation and ascertaining definitely the direction which 
the popular desires appear to take. 

Yet at a crisis which affects the commercial, financial, and 
general interests of the country, the House of Lords, as I am 
about to prove, shows to immensely greater advantage. During 
the period of disaster which has lately passed away and the 
time of severe depression which has not yet gone, the patriotism 
of every American citizen was surely required in the support of 
the administration and the promotion of strong and stable gov- 
ernment. If ever the Duke of Wellington’s famous principle, 
‘‘the Queen’s government must be carried on,’’ deserved a new 
and vigorous application, it was in the case of the tariff reforms 
which had been supported at the national elections of 1892 by 
such a sweeping vote. But the only result has been an exhibi- 
tion of selfishness, wire-pulling, and alleged corruption on the 
part of the Senate, which has gone far to destroy its great 
reputation and annihilate the popularity it formerly possessed. 

How different the action of the House of Lords during the 
national crisis brought about by depression, famine, and agita- 
tion in 1846! As in the United States at the beginning of this 
year, the country was in the midst of deep distress, extending 
to all classes and conditions of men. Bread was dear, labor 
scarce, agitation abundant, and confidence gone. But the one 
thing needed was tariff reform—the abolition of the Corn Laws 
and lifting of the almost innumerable burdens imposed upon the 
masses. However beneficial protection had once been, it had 
some years before this reached a point which boded disaster and 
for the time at least necessitated sweeping amendment or com- 
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plete abolition. But action along such lines meant injury and 
perhaps ruin to the agricultural and landed interests. And 
those interests were synonymous with the welfare of the 
members of the House of Lords. It might therefore have been 
expected that the Peers would make a desperate fight for protec- 
tion; that they would struggle in the last ditch for the interests 
of their property and products; that they would defy the 
people rather than sacrifice personal and pecuniary considera- 
tions to the public welfare. 

The measure which practically abolished the Corn Laws passed 
the Commons by a majority of 98 and was sent up to a Chamber 
in which it is probable that not more than five or six members 
were convinced free-traders. The Peers were fully conscious of 
what the measure involved. Some believed it meant far more 
disastrous consequences than any mere injury to agricultural 
interests. Lord Feversham declared it to be part of ‘‘a down- 
ward movement calculated to overthrow the constitution,’’ and 
Lord Gage inquired if there was ‘“‘one known or suspected 
enemy to the Church or State, Crown or Aristocracy, who would 
not be found heart and hand urging on this measure.’”’ The 
Duke of Richmond in moving the rejection of the bill declared 
it likely to inflict a deadly blow upon British agriculture ; to be 
fraught with ruin to the nation; to be a retrospective law for 
the confiscation of property; and ‘‘a measure which if carried 
into law will shake the very foundations of the Throne, will 
cripple the Church, endanger our institutions, and convert our 
hitherto happy and contented people from a state of compara- 
tive comfort to one of misery and wretchedness. I believe it 
will lead to endless confusion and anarchy.’’ 

The Marquis of Londonderry in defending the bill admitted 
it to be largely ‘‘a question of rent-roll and profit,’’ which will 
seem a curious thing to do in a House filled with great land- 
lords. Lord Carnarvon ‘“‘believed that nine tenths of those 
whom he addressed were unfriendly at heart to the withdrawal 
of the principle of protection.’’ The Earl of Wicklow thought 
the proposed change was ‘‘one by which the landed interest 
would be ousted from their property,’’ and the Duke of Cleve- 
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land declared that the occasion would be memorable in history 
for the sacrifice of private opinion. But the speech of the 
debate was that of Lord Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby and 
prime minister, who with characteristic ability, vigor, and 
eloquence, attacked the measure and denounced those who 
spoke of the Peers as a grinding aristocracy or as heartless 
landlords. — 

He fully believed, however, that the general result would be 
the eating up of the greater part of the landlord’s rental, 
serious loss to the tenant farmer, the discharge of many laborers, 
and the lowering of wages. In the main his prophecies have 
been fulfilled by time, and the competition following upon free 
trade has without doubt deeply injured the agricultural interests 
of England. And Lord Stanley’s appeal to the Peers to avert 
‘‘a pauper and dependent aristocracy’? was very skilful and 
eminently calculated to move his audience. But he looked be- 
yond the body which he addressed to the great mass of landed 
proprietors whom it really represented and asked support for 
their interests and welfare. 

“‘T speak,’’ said he, ‘‘of men wnennobled by rank, and many 
of them wndistinguished by great wealth, but who, and their 
ancestors before them for generations after generations, have 
been the center each of his respective locality; who have the 
prestige of old associations attached to their names; who con- 
duct the business of their respective counties ; who influence the 
opinions and feelings of their respective neighborhoods ; who 
exercise a modest and decent hospitality, and preside over a 
tenantry who have hereditary claims upon their consideration 
and affections.’’ 

No more effective ground could have been taken than this. 
Yet appeals to class prejudice, to Tory fears of change and of 
the future, were equally useless against the consciousness of the 
Peers that the people required free food and that it ought to be 
given them even though their own pockets suffered. Neither 
appeals to sentiment or selfishness could prevail against the 
patriotism which made a much misrepresented body think of 
country first, class second. The bill, therefore, was allowed to 
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pass, though a formal protest signed by 89 peers shows how 
deeply injurious its principles were believed to be. This docu- 
ment asserted the injustice of withdrawing protection from the 
landed interests, leaving them subjected at the same time to ex- 
clusive burdens imposed for purposes of general advantage. 

A further difference in the manner of treating a commercial 
and fiscal crisis was the time occupied in legislation. The 
Wilson Bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
almost a year ago, and passed into the Senate on February 1, 
1894. Thence its mutilated shadow emerged early in August to 
run the gauntlet of the Lower House once more. That it has 
done so reflects infinite credit upon the moderation of the 
representatives and their desire to settle a much vexed question. 
On the other hand the Corn Importation Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons on March 9, 1846, passed into the 
Lords on May 15, was discussed and passed by the Upper House 
on June 25. It received the royal assent in three and a half 
months after presentation to the Commons. Yet the one 
measure involved a great and complete national change of 
policy, the other only touched the fringe of free trade and 
possible reform. 

One more illustration may be given of the greater adaptability 
and moderation of the Lords as compared with the Senate. The 
recent Budget Bill which passed the House of Commons by the 
miserable majority of fourteen, was peculiarly unacceptable to 
the aristocracy and to the Upper House. It imposed, by means 
of death duties, many burdens upon the land and English agri- 
culture at a time when they could ill be borne. It will cause 
many country homes through the length and breadth of England 
to be closed. It will ultimately throw a large number of do- 
mestic servants and agricultural laborers out of employment. 
It spares personal property at the expense of real property 
and of land. It lets off the rich radical capitalist who has made 
his money out of the working classes with a minimum of tax- 
ation and imposes the maximum upon the already hard pressed 
landowner. It is complex in details to the point of bewilder- 
ment and utterly unjust in its general application. 
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Yet because precedent made it impossible to amend the 
measure without rejecting it entirely, thus putting the whole 
financial arrangements of the government and country in a 
state of frightful confusion, the House of Lords passed the bill 
after one day’s discussion. There was no doubt as to its power 
of rejection, and also little reason to doubt that if the step had 
been taken the objectionable features would ultimately have 
been dropped. But the public service and administration have 
to be carried on, and even peers like the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose estates will bear an enormous burden as a consequence, 
preferred to endure that result rather than risk a collision with 
the Lower House over a measure which affected the immediate 
financial interests of the whole country. 

It is indeed well that this power of interference over money 
bills has become dormant, even though the Commons may take 
advantage of the fact, and it would be well for the United States 
if its Senate were restricted in the right to propose and concur 
in amendments to bills for raising revenue. The House of 
Lords undoubtedly has the privilege of such interference, Mr. 
Gladstone going so far as to admit the fact in 1861, and to add 
in his official position as Chancellor of the Exchequer that ‘‘I 
think the House of Lords is right and wise in avoiding any for- 
mal surrender of the power, even of amendment, in cases where 
it might think it justifiable to amend a bill relating to finance.”’ 
But the beauty and chief excellence of the British system is that 
powers unexercised become not exactly lost, but dormant, and 
precedent soon merges into practice. Hence it has become cus- 
tomary not to interfere with money bills, even when new and 
threatening legislation is tacked on. What a cutting of the 
knot it would be if the American House of Representatives 
when fresh from the people could legislate in fiscal matters to 
suit the known and expressed wish of the electorate ! 

Undoubtedly in this connection British countries are more 
fortunate than the United States. Toward the close of 1878 the 
most important general election in its history occurred in 
Canada. The issue was protection as against a revenue tariff, 
and the former principle was victorious. Early in the year the 
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new Parliament met and on March 14 the tariff arrangements 
were presented to the Commons. The proposals were a veritable 
fiscal revolution, and affected every interest and industry and 
individual in the country. Yet by May 15 the measure had 
become law and Parliament was prorogued. So it was recently 
with the alterations in the tariff introduced at Ottawa by Mr. 
Foster, minister of finance. A few weeks sufficed for the dis- 
cussion of details and ventilation of views and principles. The 
country was not kept in any lengthy suspense, and almost before 
it knew that really important changes were contemplated, busi- 
ness was adjusting itself to the changes made. The same result 
followed in New South Wales two years ago when Sir George 
Dibbs carried the country upon a protective policy. Parlia- 
ment received at his hands the tariff, and in the course of a short 
time its main proposals became the law of the land. 

The whole difference turns upon the system of ministerial 
responsibility in British countries as opposed to the elaborately 
divided powers of American administration. In the former 
case the ministers are responsible to Parliament and thence to 
the people for all legislation. "When the government introduces 
anything so important as a tariff measure, it stands or falls by 
the result. Every detail has been studied, every interest con- 
sidered as far as possible. The party as a whole is pledged to 
its support. The Upper House is not strong enough or else has 
not the right to amend or reject it, and, unless the government 
has a very small majority, continuous obstruction or any delay 
injurious to national interests is almost impossible. Within a 
very few months after a general election which turns upon the 
fiscal question, the will of the people is thus in distinct opera- 
tion upon the national tariff. 

No Upper House either in Britain, in Australia, in Canada, 
or South Africa, will withstand the ascertained wishes of the 
people. In England it has the power but not the inclination. 
In the United States it has both. And yet the Senate is not 
really any more a popular institution than the Lords. Stability 
in its case is growing into monopoly ; inequality of representa- 
tion into a menace to the will of the people. If hereditary rank 
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is necessary for membership in the House of Lords, great wealth 
has become almost a sine qua non in the American Senate. 
Originally an incorporation of the distrust of democracy felt by 
the founders of the nation, it has now become a drag upon the 
wheel of popular reform. For a century the trusted represent- 
ative of much that was honored and great in the national life, 
it has now developed into the home of what may be termed con- 
servative demagogism. 

If the House of Lords rejects measures purely partisan in 
their origin and largely theoretical in their application, it does 
not wantonly oppose reforms which the voice of the people defi- 
nitely demands. If the British House is not elective, it at 
least represents great interests, great landed property, an influ- 
ential and widely dispersed class, important local and national 
duties, But it is the misfortune of the Senate to represent 
personal ambition, personal wealth, and the personal manip- 
ulation of state politics to the advantage of the individual rather 
than of the country. It is also becoming yearly more and more 
a battlefield for demagogues who aspire to gain the ear of the 
people with a view to higher position, and who are always will- 
ing to sacrifice honor to expediency, and the national interests 
to individual desires. And while we never hear of corruption 
in the Lords and know that its members serve the state from 
principle and without fee, the world has lately stood aghast at 
reports of wire-pulling, corrupt lobbying, and indecent specu- 
lation among members of the American Senate. 

The end is not yet. Tariff arrangements may be made and 
unmade, national depressions may come and go, but without 
dogmatism, it is safe to say that two Chambers, such as the 
House and the Senate have become, can hardly continue session 
after session having interminable disputes, conferences, and 
compromises without the people coming to the conclusion that 
only one popular and powerful House is possible in a great 
modern state. Such has been the experience of Great Britain, 
Canada, and the Australias. Such will ultimately be the ex- 
perience of the United States. 

J. CASTELL HOPKINS, 

















THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


BY E. L. RECTOR. 


NE of the most hopeful signs of our time is the deep.and 
widespread interest awakened in the public mind upon 
economic questions. Of these there are none that are more 
important, or more intricate and less understood, than those 
pertaining to the public finances and the national currency. 

When we consider the complicated and abstruse nature of 
these monetary and financial questions, which have been so 
precipitately thrust for solution upon the public mind, without 
preliminary training or preparation for the task, we need not 
wonder at the many contradictory, impracticable, and visionary 
theories and suggestions that have been advanced. 

It is not the purpose of this article to present any new 
theories of finance, or to suggest any novel plan of escape from 
existing financial complications. There has been already too 
much of the new, the startling, and the sensational, injected 
into scientific investigation. As a people, we are lacking in 
that spirit of conservatism and humility so essential to success 
in scientific studies. We are losing too much of our reverence 
for the laborious researches and the garnered wisdom of the 
past. We are becoming too much inflated with the pride of 
independent, uncultivated thought. 

There is, I believe, more hope of a solution of our difficulties 
in a dispassionate, appreciative review of the generally accepted 
principles and theories of finance, with a study of their applica- 
tion to existing financial conditions, than there is in the extrava- 
gant and revolutionary theories with which it is sought to sub- 
vert and replace them. 

Money has been called ‘‘the tool of commerce.’’ It performs 
its chief functions in the distribution of wealth. It is never an 
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article of consumption. It does not minister directly to our 
physical comfort, convenience, or sustenance. Practically it 
performs no labor and suffers no wear and subserves no material 
use. Its normal state, whether represented by coined metal or 
coined certificates, is one of quiescence. Its chief offices are 
performed by bills of exchange, or by transfers upon ledgers. 
Strictly speaking, it is never borrowed to be returned to the 
lender, but is bought, to be repaid in kind at some future date, 
either with or without interest. 

A distinction has been drawn between the intrinsic value of 
money, or its value as a material product, and its commercial or 
exchangeable value, which is represented by its purchasing 
power. The government by coining the metal may invest it 
with the properties and uses of money, and thus by giving it a 
new and wider utility, may greatly enhance the intrinsic value 
of the metal. The coin is still nothing more than a commodity. 
The raw product of the mines is manufactured by the mint into 
a finished product ready for use. The stamp is only a mark of 
identification ; it simply certifies that this is a dollar, that it 
contains so many grains of silver or gold; but the worth or 
value of the dollar is determined, like that of all other products, 
by the law of supply and demand. Hence the coin has no 
value beyond that of the metal it contains, with the cost of 
coinage added, and its intrinsic value is its only real value. 

I know that this position is denied by those theorists who con- 
tend that money, as such, is simply a symbol or representative 
of values, that by the fiat of the state it stands for a certain 
value, without regard to the material on which the fiat is 
stamped. In other words, that it is equivalent to a certificate 
of deposit, issued by the directors of the great codperative 
association known as the state, and entitling the bearer to draw 
upon the accumulated wealth of the entire community.for a cer- 
tain amount of values. 

The fatal defect of this theory of fiat money is, that it leaves 
no standard of values. As long as a dollar stands for a specific 
number of grains of gold or silver—articles of intrinsic value 
which are approximately uniform in quantity and cost of pro- 
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duction and hence in relative value—the holder of a dollar is en- 
titled to receive for it, and he can exchange it for, the equiva- 
lent in value of the metal represented in the dollar, and this 
will be equally true whether he deliver the coin or a certificate 
of deposit of the bullion in the treasury. 

This theory of fiat money was strengthened, if not first sug- 
gested, by the suspension of specie payments by the Bank of 
England in the year 1797, when, in order to meet the exigencies 
of trade, and in order to avoid the disastrous consequences of 
the financial failure of the greatest commercial empire in the 
world, and in order to escape universal financial ruin, the busi- 
ness world by common consent agreed to receive and pass its 
worthless bank notes at par. The fiction served its purpose, 
and averted impending financial disaster. 

The fiat money theorists find another illustration and argu- 
ment in the legal tender act of the United States, which gave to 
three hundred and forty-six million dollars’ worth of United 
States notes, commonly called greenbacks, a forced circulation by 
making them a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt. 

There are, however, several vital distinctions between our 
greenbacks and the fiat money of the theorists. The legal ten- 
der act, though tainted with the vice of repudiation, and being 
ex post fucto in its operation, impairing the obligation of pre- 
existing contracts, was nevertheless held to be constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The doctrine of these 
decisions when followed to its ultimate consequences would 
seem to recognize the right of Congress to create money. But as 
the act under consideration virtually provided for the annual re- 
demption and reissue of the notes, by making them a legal ten- 
der in payment of all public dues except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt, the objectionable features of the act 
were practically eliminated. 

Another distinction between the greenbacks and fiat money 
is, that the former do not displace gold and silver as money, nor 
destroy the metallic standard for the measure of values, but the 
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value of the dollar as before is determined by the value of the 
metal it contains or represents. The fiat theory, on the con- 
trary, involves a complete revolution in the financial systems of 
the world. Under it money will cease to have an intrinsic, 
though variable, value, by virtue of which alone it now serves, 
however imperfectly, to measure other values. It will simply 
become the worthless symbol of an indeterminate quantity. There 
is no such thing as a dollars’ worth of value in the abstract. 
There is nothing fixed and absolute about values. A dollar 
that does not contain or represent or stand for a definite quan- 
tity of some valuable thing is worthless as a measure of values 
or as a medium of exchange. Like the illusive mirage of the 
desert, it represents nothing tangible or real, and is a delusion 
and a snare. 

There neither is nor can be any fixed and absolute standard of 
values. Values are always relative and variable, fluctuating 
with time and place and circumstances. The importance of 
money as a measure of values is much exaggerated ; for as the 
value. of an article is often subject to great and rapid changes, 
without any corresponding change in the article itself, the 
measure is only true at the particular time and place it is made. 
In all the great markets of the world daily prices-current are 
issued, in the ceaseless effort to keep up with the fluctuations in 
values. It is this characteristic of values, their instability and 
uncertainty, that renders them the subject of the most extensive, 
if not the most demoralizing, gambling that is carried on in the 
world. 

Money plays a more important part as a measure of credit. 
For the equal protection of the debtor and creditor, and in the 
interest of trade, it is of the greatest importance that one 
uniform standard of money be adopted, and that the volume of 
money in circulation bear as nearly as possible a uniform ratio 
to the volume of business to be transacted. It is evident that 
these considerations are of far greater moment than the volume 
of the circulating medium, or the amount per capita in circu- 
lation, because, should the volume of the circulating medium be 
either increased or diminished one half, it would not seriously 
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affect the facilities of exchange, since as the volume increased 
the value would diminish, and vice versa, but the one change 
suggested would force the creditor to lose half of what was due 
him, and the other would force the debtor to pay twice what he 
owed. 

Hence we cannot fail to realize the ruinous consequences of an 
unstable, arbitrary, fictitious, or inflated currency, when we 
reflect that the bulk of the world’s business is done on credit, 
and its countless transactions are based upon comparisons and 
estimates of the present and prospective values of the number- 
less commodities of which it is made up. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances, and the freest and most unhampered con- 
ditions of trade, there are enough elements of uncertainty to call 
into play all the shrewdness, penetration, and foresight of which 
the human mind is capable. But when the government arbi- 
trarily undertakes to regulate the supply of money all basis for 
intelligent calculation is taken away, the best laid plans are 
confused, and business enterprise is paralyzed. 

From what has been said we may draw the following con- 
clusions : 

1. Money is a commodity or article of value, and forms part 
of the productive capital of a country. 

2. Like all other commodities, its value is determined by the 
great law of demand and supply. 

3. The doctrines of free trade are as applicable to money as 
to any other article of commerce. 

4. Any interference of the government with the free ex- 
change of money for other commodities, foreign or domestic, is 
an unwarrantable violation of the freedom of trade. 

5. Any limitation upon the coinage of gold or silver by 
legislation is an arbitrary and unwarranted interference with 
the harmless use and enjoyment of property, and is contrary to 
the genius of our free American institutions, and in violation of 
the principles of free trade. 

6. The government having a monopoly of the coinage, any 
exorbitant charge therefor is in the nature of an unjust and 
oppressive tax. 
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7. Any effort on the part of the government to arbitrarily 
fix the relative value of gold and silver by a coinage stamp is 
in violation of the fundamental principles of free trade and of 
the equality of property rights before the law, leads to unjust 
discrimination, confuses and demoralizes the productive indus- 
tries of a country, and besides is utterly futile and abortive for 
accomplishing the purpose intended. 

Assuming that the principles of free trade are in accord with 
a democratic form of government and the genius of our free 
institutions, the question arises, How shall a circulating medium 
of exchange be provided? How shall the government provide 
its citizens with this indispensable tool of commerce, and yet 
leave them free to use it as they please? Having promised not 
to advance any new theory, I shall present in answer to this 
question a quotation from M. Say, a distinguished French 
writer upon political economy, whose treatise upon this subject 
first appeared about the beginning of the present century, 
translations of which have been adopted as a text-book in most 
of the universities of Europe in which this science is taught, 
as well as in some of the most prominent institutions of learning 
in the United States. This learned author says : 

‘‘The precious metals are so well adapted for the purposes of 
money as to have gained a preference almost universal; and as 
no other material has so many recommendations, no change in 
this particular is desirable. 

‘¢So also of their division into equal and portable particles. 
They may very properly be coined into pieces of equal weight 
and quality, as has heretofore been the practice among most 
civilized nations. 

‘‘Nor can there be any better contrivance than the giving 
them such an impression as shall certify the weight and quality ; 
or than the exclusive reservation to government of the right of 
impressing such certificate, and, consequently, of coining money ; 
for the certificate of a number of coiners, all working together 
and in competition one with the other, could never give an 
equal security. 

‘‘Thus far, then, and no farther, should the public authority 
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intermeddle with the business of money. The value of a piece 
of silver is arbitrary, and is established by a kind of mutual 
accord on every act of dealing between one individual and 
another, or between the government and an individual. Why 
therefore attempt to fix its value beforehand? since after all the 
fixation must be imaginary and can never answer any practical 
purpose in the money transactions of mankind. Why give a 
denomination to this fixed imaginary value which money can 
never possess? For what is a dollar, a ducat, a florin, a pound 
sterling, or a franc—what but a certain weight of gold or silver 
of a certain established standard of quality? And if this be 
all, why give these respective portions of bullion any other 
name than the natural one of their weight and quality? Five 
grammes of silver, says the law, shall be equivalent to a franc; 
which is just as much as to say five grammes of silver is equiva- 
lent to five grammes of silver. For the only idea presented to 
the mind by the word franc, is that of the five grammes of 
silver it contains. . . . Why not call it simply five grammes 
of silver? 

‘This slight alteration, verbal, critical, and nugatory as it 
may seem, is of immense practical consequence. Were it once 
admitted, it would be no longer possible to stipulate in nominal 
value ; every bargain would be a barter of one substantial com- 
modity for another—of a given quantity of silver for a given 
quantity of grain, or butcher’s meat, or cloth, etc., ete. 

‘‘Wherever a contract for a long prospective period was en- 
tered into, its violation could not escape detection ; a person 
taking an obligation to pay a given quantity of fine silver, at a 
certain day, would know precisely how much silver he would 
have to receive at the period assigned, provided his debtor con- 
tinued solvent. 

‘‘The whole monetary system would thenceforth fall to the 
ground. A system replete with fraud, injustice, and robbery, and 
moreover so complicated as rarely to be thoroughly understood 
even by those who make it their profession. It would ever 
after be impossible to effect an adulteration of the coin, except 
by issuing counterfeit money ; or to compound with creditors, 
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without an open, avowed bankruptcy. The coinage of money 
would become a matter of perfect simplicity, a mere branch of 
metallurgy.’’ 

And again he says: ‘‘The power of a government to facili- 
tate the transactions of exchange and contract, wherein the 
commodity money is employed, consists in dividing the metal 
into different pieces of one or more grammes or centigrammes, 
in such a manner as to admit of instant calculation of the num- 
ber of grammes a given payment will require.”’ 

The magnitude and importance of the question propounded, 
and the simplicity, perspicuity, completeness, and adequacy of 
the answer, I think, are a sufficient apology for this long quota- 
tion. When we reflect that these words were penned nearly a 
century ago, and that they have been accepted, indorsed, and 
promulgated by the leading expounders of political economy 
throughout the world, we may well wonder that they have been 
so utterly ignored and disregarded in the practical regulation 
of national finances. 

By the adoption of the plan suggested all the practical ben- 
efits of bimetallism would be obtained, and each metal be allowed 
full, undiscriminating, and unlimited competition, as a medium 
of exchange, without any legislative interference whatever ; the 
government simply coining for all comers, and guaranteeing the 
genuineness of the coin by its certificate of weight and quality 
stamped upon it ; and by receiving it for public dues and pay- 
ing it out in public disbursements, just as its citizens receive 
and pay it out. 

Under this plan there would be nothing arbitrary in the cre- 
ation and circulation of the currency of the country. Its adop- 
tion would tend to greater simplicity and economy in the man- 
agement of public affairs, and to a higher standard of integrity 
and purity in the public service. It would also tend to divorce 
the government from participation in the great industrial enter- 
prises, over which it is appointed as umpire and protector. By 
its adoption there would be removed from the public adminis- 
tration the opportunity, and with it the temptation, to engage 
in wholesale schemes of repudiation and robbery under the 
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guise of financiering and under the forms of law. By its adop- 
tion there would be substituted for the prevailing illogical and 
abortive theory of bimetallism, a bimetallism absolutely impar- 
tial, non-political, and practical. 

The coins being honest money, and having a reliable certifi- 
cate of weight and quality stamped upon them, would be worth 
more than bullion in foreign markets, and yet the difference 
would not be sufficient to encourage the importation of foreign 
bullion for coinage. In any event there could be no danger of 
a surfeit of money, because in this, as in all other branches of 
commerce, it is the damming up of the channels of trade which 
causes an overflow of surplus products, and gives rise to the cry 
of overproduction. There being no restriction upon coinage or 
circulation, the system would be automatic, and the supply 
would adjust itself to the demand. 

One of the most important branches of my subject remains 
undisposed of, and that is the national bank notes. This branch 
alone would furnish material for a lengthy article, and as this 
paper has already reached sufficient length I shall have to defer 
its consideration to another time. 


E. L. REoror. 














A FALLACY OF THE W. C. T. U. 


BY MRS. ELLA W. WINSTON. 


HE W. C. T. U., with its great army of members, with its 
missionaries organizing unions in all parts of the world, 
has good reason to feel discouraged, if its object be, as is 
claimed, the suppression of intemperance. As high an authority 
as Frances E. Willard admits ‘‘There never was so much liquor 
manufactured in any one year since time began as in the year 
1893, and as a consequence never did so much liquor flow down 
the people’s throats as in this same year of grace.’”’ In many 
places where prohibition has been introduced it has been 
abandoned. In states where a popular vote has been given for 
constitutional prohibition they have failed to enact the law. 
There is at present before the legislature of Iowa a substitute 
for their prohibitory law. A recent writer in the New York 
Independent, on the “‘State of the Temperance Cause,’ says, 
“Tt is as clear as demonstration can make it, that neither 
statutory restriction nor any form of prohibition does or can in- 
sure total abstinence.’’ A prominent physician of New York 
City admits that ‘‘all competent authorities agree that drunken- 
ness is increasing.’”’ And this in spite of the great effort that 
the women of the world are making to eradicate it ! 

Why has the W. C. T. U. accomplished so little for the cause 
of temperance? It has been in operation long enough to have 
done something toward the suppression of intemperance if it has 
within it the power for such work. In its rank# are women of 
ability and culture. They use the name of Christ as evidence of 
their belief. But while these educated and Christian women 
are giving their time and lives to the work of improving their 
race, children are being born into misery and wretchedness, who 
are constantly supplying work for these benevolent individuals. 
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These women, banded together, as they claim, for the relief of 
the world’s unfortunates, have not realized results commensurate 
with their efforts. They have proved themselves unable to lay 
healing hands on the world’s woe and heartache. 

Is the W. C. T. U. discouraged? Not at all. Miss Willard, 
after admitting the increase of intemperance, comforts herself by 
assigning the following reasons as the cause therefor: There 
was a presidential campaign last year, which ‘‘ always lowers 
the moral atmosphere for a year before it begins, and a year 
after it is over.’”’ This year there was a financial panic, and a 
World’s Fair in Chicago. It needs a wise logician to understand 
just how these causes work to increase intemperance ; but Miss 
Willard should know, if any one does. So the W. C. T. U., re- 
gardless of its reeord of failure, will strive on with unwearied 
zeal to conquer the world for temperance. It has unshaken faith 
in what it believes to be its greatest need. Its leaders have 
many times informed the people of their lacking weapon, and 
the majority of the members agree with the leaders. They want 
the ballot. Give woman the ballot, and the world’s redemption 
from drunkenness is assured. The women of Colorado are, as 
they say, fitted out with ‘‘the weapon of power,’’ and one state 
is to be purified throughout the length and breadth of its bor- 
ders. For some unexplained reason this purifying process has 
not occurred in Wyoming, where women have enjoyed the use 
of the ‘‘ weapon of power’’ for some time. Nevertheless it is 
confidently asserted that Colorado is to be cleansed. And one 
enthusiastic woman has allowed herself and her sisters five years 
in which to do the work. 

Will woman’s ballot accomplish what its advocates claim? 
Or will it fail in the suppression of intemperance as other means 
have? The subject is worthy of investigation. If all women 
were wise, intelligent, and pure themselves, woman’s ballot might 
have a beneficent influence. It is doubtful, however, if the 
strongest advocate of equal suffrage dare affirm that a majority 
of women possess these qualifications. It has not been satisfac- 
torily shown that a majority of women wish the ballot. Neither 
has it been shown that in case they did wish it, a majority of 
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them would vote for prohibition. In Colorado, where woman’s 
ballot is expected to do so much for temperance at the present 
time, the Germans are organizing to offset the vote of the W. C. 
T. U. by German women, who will vote according to the wishes 
of their male relatives. 

The skeptical mind can not refrain from inquiring about those 
8,373 women arrested in the streets of London, in one year, for 
being drunk and disorderly, that Miss Willard told of in her 
opening address before the National W. C. T. U. Convention, 
held in Denver, 1892, and asking what sort of temperance voters 
they would make. Is London the only city that has such an 
array of drunken and disorderly women on its streets? Or have 
other cities and towns throughout the world numbers pro- 
portional to their size? If so, it looks as if there might be a 
good many women who would not vote for temperance measures, 
and the world’s redemption from drunkenness might be indefi- 
nitely postponed, even with the ballot granted to woman. 

All who had the pleasure of listening to Miss Willard have 
probably heard her speak of her mother, and know that she 
habitually ascribes whatever is worthy in her own life to the 
influence her mother exerted over her. It is not surprising that 
one so fortunate should view all mothers through the radiance 
which her own cast around her. And yet it is strange that 
the thought never occurs to Miss Willard that if the average 
man and woman had possessed a mother like hers, there would 
be no need of Frances Willard spending her life trying to save 
the fallen. Strange she never seems to see that the world has 
greater need of wise mothers than it has of any sort of voters. 
It is quite unlikely that children born of women of which her 
mother was a type would ever be in need of special reform 
efforts from outsiders. Talk as much as she may of protection 
for the homes of the nation, her home needed no such protec- 
tion. There was no likelihood that she or her brother would 
ever go to a saloon from their home. They were firmly 
anchored. The noble mother held them to the right. 

It is not unusual to hear W. C. T. U. speakers say, ‘‘The 
men make the laws and they license the saloons, and the women 
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have no chance to stem the evil tide, work as they may.’’ And 
here is another strange thing. All these sinful legislators were 
at one time wholly under woman’s influence. There was a time 
when woman might have made them what she would. But we 
are also told they went into the world and the evil influences 
ruined them. Why were not such men kept, as Frances 
Willard has been, by the power of their mother’s influence ? 
Because their mothers were not like hers. If they had been, in 
all probability these men would have been as noble as Miss 
Willard. Well, perhaps their mothers were not properly 
trained. Very likely. But their mothers were born of women, 
and might have been trained to be whatever the mother wished. 

Woman can not shirk her responsibility in this matter, or 
ignore it. Lay the blame on the tyrant man; do what she may, 
there is at bottom nature’s inexorable law, which will not be 
repealed. So long as women bear the children of the world, so 
long must they be held responsible for the sort of people in the 
world. It is useless to say the fathers corrupt the children, 
thereby nullifying the good influences of the mothers. All 
these fathers had mothers, who might and should have trained 
their sons to nobler work in life than that of corrupting their 
own offspring, either by the force of heredity or any other force. 
Any mother has the power to give her child before its birth a 
character no father can contaminate. This is woman’s power 
and woman’s burden, and the wonder is that any woman, know- 
ing this, can ever demand more power for her sex. 

Knowing, too, the use that so many women make of their in- 
herent rights, in these days of constantly widening avenues for 
woman’s work, it is quite old-fashioned to remark, “that the 
hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that moves the world.’’ 
Still it is true, and being so, it bears reiteration. And until 
the hands rocking cradles realize their power, and learn that 
the word temperance means making the immortal souls intrusted 
to their care fit temples for the indwelling of God’s Holy Spirit, 
there will not be radical temperance reformation in this coun- 
try, nor any other, let the women meet in multiplex organiza- 
tions from now until the end of time. 
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One mother training her children for purity and usefulness is. 
a greater factor for good than any organization however power- 
ful. ‘*Her children rise up and call her blessed.’’ They go 
out to form homes like the one their mother made for them, and 
thus, in ever widening circles, the good influence extends. 
Victor Hugo spoke truly when he said: ‘‘All the nuns in the 
world are not worth as much as one mother in the formation of 
a young girl’ssoul. . . . . All thecrimes of the man be- 
gin in the vagabondage of the child. . . . . The two prime 
functions of the state are the nurse and the schoolmaster.”’ 

One scans in vain the long list of works and reforms in which 
women are now engaged for some society or club which has for 
its object the training of girls for motherhood. The impressing 
upon their minds during the formation period of their character 
the power they may exert over children yet unborn. Among 
the multitude of women eager for reform, anxious to alleviate 
human misery, not one seems to realize the importance of such 
work. It is not discussed in their congresses or associations. 
It is not mentioned in their spoken or printed addresses. Girls 
are taught to be everything but mothers. And when they be 
come mothers, in the majority of cases they are totally ignorant 
of their responsibility to their offspring, both before and after 
birth. 

Suppose that the work done by the W. C. T. U. since its or- 
ganization, instead of vain endeavors to secure legislation pro- 
hibiting intemperance, had spent at least a portion of its ener- 
gies on those who have become mothers in the meantime ; sup- 
pose they had even once told those mothers that they possessed 
the power to so train their children that there would never be 
need of temperance legislation for them. If, instead of teach- 
ing young girls that the ballot was their all-important need, 
they had aroused in them asense of the seriousness of the ma- 
ternal relation, might not the record of the past have been one 
of advancement ? 

It is but folly to expend energies where by natural law no 
change can occur. If you plant an acorn you will raise an oak, 
and no amount of effort can ever make an elm or a maple of it, 
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or aught save an oak. For of old it was written, ‘‘Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.’’ If the seeds of intem- 
perance are being sown, it is but reasonable to expect a harvest 
of intemperance. Let those who are earnestly striving to re- 
form the race reflect on the homes of which they have knowl- 
edge, and decide whether the majority of boys are being so 
reared that when they are subjected to the world’s influence, 
they will naturally gravitate toward the saloons, or whether, 
as far as they are personally concerned, it makes no difference 
if there are saloons or not, they would never enter them. 

The women who are striving to reform the world have been 
so intent on the ‘“‘pound of cure’’ that they have altogether 
overlooked the ‘‘ounce of prevention.’’ They are making 
herculean efforts to cleanse a stream which is constantly receiv- 
ing impure supplies. They seem to consider it not worth their 
while to bestow any attention on the headwaters of this same 
stream. It cannot be denied that the saloon has many patrons 
from W. C. T. U. homes, the mothers in such homes having 
been so engrossed with the general welfare of the nation that 
they had no time for individual work with their own sons. 

But why, it may be asked, is it so important that girls should 
be early taught the responsibilities of motherhood? Because it 
constantly happens that the girls of one generation are the 
mothers of the next, and any radical change in the national life 
will come through these girls ; through the homes that they will 
make and through their children. The majority of girls become 
wives, and the majority of wives become mothers. Let the 
women who do not marry, either from lack of inclination or 
whatever reason, follow their tastes. Let the fields where they 
would work be open to them. For work well done let them be 
well paid. But such women, noble and gifted as many of them 
are, philanthropic and uplifting as is much of their work, can 
never have but a minimum of influence upon their race. And 
for good reasons. They begin their work with those whose 
characters are partially, if not altogether, formed. So their in- 
fluence must always be secondary. But when a women mar- 
ries, as the majority of women do and will, when she invokes 
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maternity, as she does by entering the marriage relation, she 
need never ask for more power, or for a larger field of useful- 
ness. For she who has the fashioning of a human soul, she who 
realizes the strength and mystery of prenatal influences, has such 
an overwhelming responsibility resting upon her, that instead 
of asking for more she may well exclaim that she already 
has too much, and shrink from the burden of nature. Woman 
is the power in the home. She has an influence over her chil- 
dren that their fathers can never have. It was so intended by 
the Creator, and it must so remain. 

In this age of reforms let us have a reform among the girls 
who marry. Let but a generation of them be so trained that 
they shall ask on the eve of maternity as did Manoah of old, 
‘*How shall we order the child, and how shall we do unto 
him?’’ And let Hannah’s words be the answer, “‘ As long as 
he liveth he shall be lent unto the Lord.’ If this could be, we 
should have in the next generation a lessening of intemperance 
and crime which would wonderfully surpass the results of well- 
meant but mistaken ideas of reform and legislation. 

If children are being born with vicious tendencies and such 
traits are not subdued by proper training after birth, we are as 
sure to have national intemperance and crime as we are to raise 
wheat from the seed of wheat, or corn from corn. Legislation 
may put a check on crime, but it cannot purify human life. 

When Timothy Dwight of Yale College was asked how he 
was educated, he replied, ‘‘My answer to the question ends 
where it began. I had the right mother.’’ From what sort of 
homes come the children who drink and steal and lie? Who 
fill the jails and houses of crime? Had they, like Timothy 
Dwight, ‘‘the right mother’? Can such men and women say 
with Frances Willard, when she dedicates the self-told story of 
her beautiful life to her mother : 

“ There is one 
Face, that duly as the sun 


Rose up for me since life begun. 
One royal heart, that never failed me yet’? 


There is no lack of sin and misery in the world, but the 
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remedy does not lie in the ballot-box. Where does it lie? In 
individual effort. The good in this world has been wrought 
that way, and, alas, the wrong also. When the number of 
individuals who work for righteousness exceed those who do 
not, then, and not till then, will righteousness abound. The 
problem of how to reform and advance the race will be solved 
through the home or it will remain unsolved. Suppose that 
woman is granted the ballot, does that increase her power with 
her children? Can she not, if she will, do as much for them 
without it as she can with it? The women who have homes 
and children do not need more power. Of those without homes 
it may be a pleasant fiction to imagine that they are all pure and 
wise, and that an increase of their power would necessarily 
imply an increase of beneficent influences. But the stubborn 
fact remains that among this class of women are to be found 
many dangerously wicked examples. If women wish to redeem 
the world they can do so without the ballot. For a woman who 
would be a power for good with a ballot may be one without it. 
When a majority of women consecrate their lives to the highest 
good in life the world will not have long to wait for an era of 
purity and peace. 

The W. C. T. U. demands the ballot as its greatest need. 
But it is wrong. It has neglected the near for the remote. It 
clamors for universal protection of homes, when it should teach 
that each home has power to protect itself. Men and boys are 
not forced to go to saloons. In nine cases out of ten, those who 
go there do so from choice. They find there a congenial ele- 
ment, and gratification for natural tastes. They might have 
been trained differently, but they were not. So long as people 
want saloons, so long will there be saloons for them. There 
must be a public sentiment for temperance before prohibitory 
laws can be enforced. Ina republican form of government the 
laws will be for the majority. 


(Mrs.) ELLA WINSTON. 














COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


BY D. M. FREDERIKSEN. 


N SENTENCING two strikers to forty days’ imprisonment 
Judge Grosscup said: ‘I don’t think that any man is 
more in sympathy with the laboring man than I am. I was 
born among them and I know something of their hardships and 
feelings. But I cannot understand how these people after being 
a long time in one employment fall into the misconception that 
their job belongs to them. But, with that misconception, I can 
see how they believe what is called the eleventh commandment, 
‘Take not your brother’s job.’ Yet, after all, that is not the 
law of the Jand.”’ 

This indicates exactly the point at issue. The strikers in 
Chicago this summer, and with them most of the laboring peo- 
ple of the western cities, thought they had certain moral rights, 
not enforcible by law, but which had for a number of years been 
successfully enforced by the unions, but as this was not the law 
of the land they were hopelessly defeated. Each one thought 
he had certain rights to his position, his job, which the employ- 
ers were bound to respect. This has gone so far that in the iron 
industry in Ohio, for instance, there are cases where the em- 
ployee virtually does own his job, where the employer has no 
voice whatever in the employment of the assistant of certain 
employees ; so that the man who does the work over night is 
accountable only to the one who does it during the day, ‘‘ be- 
cause it his job,’’ and the wages in the iron industry have risen 
simultaneously with the strengthening of the Amalgamated 
Association, so that according to the census figures of 1890 the 
average increase in the wages in the iron industry, in the states 
west and north of Ohio inclusive, from 1880 to 1890 has been 43 
per cent. 
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When labor questions are so earnestly fought out on both 
sides it would be narrow-minded to consider these difficulties as 
riots and lawlessness merely. When one union will vote to give 
away thousands of dollars to another, when thousands of men 
go out on a sympathetic strike, and are ready to resort to vio- 
lence and to lay themselves open to criminal prosecution, merely 
to help others to obtain their supposed rights, it shows that the 
conscience of the laboring part of the community has reached 
such a point that the questions at issue should be regarded not as 
a mere private difference between employer and employee, but 
as a matter of right and wrong to be regulated by the public. 

‘Compulsory arbitration,’’ says Mr. Springer of Illinois in a 
recent interview, ‘‘ has been suggested, but that seems impossi- 
ble without an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and even in that event it would be inconsistent with our 
theory of government to compel persons to work at a less rate 
of wages than they are willing to receive, or to compel employ- 
ers to pay more wages than they are able to give. In my 
opinion no new penal law will be enacted, nor is it proper for 
Congress to create rights or obligations which do not now exist. 
The only arbitration possible is where each party is willing to 
submit a disputed question for the decision of outsiders, etc.’’ 

But voluntary arbitration does not furnish a remedy unless 
both sides consent to resort to it, which experience shows is 
rarely the case, and so a large number of people are now of the 
opinion that, in spite of what Mr. Springer says, the best solu- 
tion will probably be that these employment questions shall be 
settled in court, exactly as property questions are settled now, 
so that a lawsuit may take the place of the strike as a means of 
settling labor differences. This proposition deserves to be con- 
sidered seriously, and I have written this paper in order to see 
how far such legislation is practicable and within the scope of 
sound political economy. 

All laws of property have been gradually, and some quite re- 
cently, developed. ‘‘The soil,’’ said the Omahas, ‘is like the 
water, like the fire, which cannot be sold.’’ And in the com- 
parative history of institutions, the slow rise of a custom until it 
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grows and crystallizes into an institution or a law is one of the 
most interesting things to observe. It takes place either quietly 
or after a struggle in which each side is fighting for what it con- 
siders its rights. It is only after and often through lawlessness 
that laws have been established. From promiscuousness and 
abductions have been evolved the family, with laws of mar- 
riage and inheritance; from the Witenagemot has sprung the 
English Parliament ; and the greatest of all constitutional docu- 
ments, the American Constitution, is the historical outcome of 
the Boston Tea Party, an act entirely lawless in itself. 

The laws affecting the descent of landed property have been 
gradually evolved. Upon the death of the vassal the lord could 
at first grant the fief to whomsoever he chose, but almost imper- 
ceptibly his rights were limited and prescribed, so that he could 
only levy reasonable fines, which at last ceased, leaving landed 
property descending from father to son, almost as if the feudal 
lord had never existed. 

We do not even have to go back to the dark ages on the Con- 
tinent or to the feudal times, to find instances of how laws and 
institutions originate and how even our apparently most vested 
rights have sometimes been altered as new conditions arose 
necessitating it. The ‘‘ Winners of the West,’’ the squatters, 
who went out on land they knew not whose, ready to defend 
their occupancy with their shotguns, had at times a stronger and 
better recognized ‘‘de facto”’ title to this land than he who had 
bought it from the government. At Milwaukee, back in the 
forties, the squatters formed an association to protect their titles, 
and the purchaser of a squatter’s title was better situated than 
if he had had a legal one. The Homestead Law finally gave 
legal recognition to the rights of squatters on public land. Sim- 
ilarly, according to the unwritten ethics of the West, the land 
grant railroads have been compelled to deal very gingerly with 
the squatters on their land, giving them invariably not only the 
first right to buy it, but almost their own time in which to pay 
for it. So also the United States mining laws—the location of 
claims, etc.—were established by custom and were in force in 
California before their enactment as laws. 
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If you go into the woods of Maine to-day you may hear your 
guide tell you that he has the sole right to kill the beaver at a 
certain dam. Does he own the land? No, but he has killed 
the beaver there the last two years, a man who is now dead hav- 
ing killed it every year for over fifteen years back. By the un- 
written law of custom that guide has a proprietary interest in 
that beaver, in which it would not be safe to disturb him. 

Thus our institutions have arisen, and thus customs are also 
being formed to-day which will later be enacted into Jaws or 
perpetuated by legal decisions. Our economic conditions con- 
tinue to increase in complexity. Dealers in lamps take the 
lamp business away from the dealers in crockery, and dealers in 
electrical lamps or in railroad lamps specialize the business still 
further. It must be admitted that our great manufacturing in- 
dustries and transportation organizations present conditions 
to-day that were entirely unknown fifty years ago, and that all 
these changes as they go on call for new laws to correspond with 
the altered conditions. 

The smaller industries and factories evidently cannot be 
dealt with under a compulsory arbitration law. Here matters 
must take their course under our present laws, but in the large 
industries, the railroads, etc., existing conditions of employ- 
ment have in many cases through the influence of the unions 
assumed a sufficiently definite form to make legal regulation 
possible. 

Many are now in favor of'a codification of these customs, in 
favor of laws to protect the men against being arbitrarily dis- 
charged without damages and without a hearing, laws under 
which the courts can settle when the employer can reduce the 
wages of his men and when he must raise them, laws which in 
such instances as the case mentioned in the iron industry in 
Ohio would protect the employee in the ownership of his job, in 
which he is already well confirmed to all practical purposes, 
and to retain which he and his friends might be ready to resort 
to violence. 


A special act recently passed by the Norwegian Storthing 
ordering a certain manufacturer to pay damages of 10,000 kroner 
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to 100 employees discharged by him for voting the wrong way, 
illustrates this view of the matter. 

The employers having the ablest counsel would probably 
suffer no injustice in the trial of such cases, and the legal ex- 
pense involyed to both employers and employees would un- 
doubtedly be light in comparison with what is entailed by the 
present methods of strikes and lawlessness. In fact, without 
any doubt the main effect of these as other laws, civil as well as 
criminal, would be in the deterrent influence that they would 
have. 

The laws forbidding unjust discrimination by railroads were 
opposed as interfering with the right of the railroads to manage 
their own business, but are now recognized to be beneficial, and 
have been enforced with fair success. 

So, also, there is no reason why laws prohibiting unjust dis- 
crimination by a company among its employees could not be 
enforced. And when there are existing customs which in most 
cases are not broken, and which cannot be broken without 
resulting in violence, the law ought to recognize these customs. 
Such, for instance, as that no one shall be discharged for be- 
longing to a union or for acting on a grievance committee of his 
union. And when an employee practically owns a job, or at 
least has some interest in it which is admittedly recognized in 
actual business life, this condition might as well be legally 
recognized. 

That the unions often make grotesque mistakes, striking when 
the state of trade offers no justification for it whatever, or by 
demanding terms which no prudent employer could possibly 
consent to, must be granted, and for this reason also the de- 
cision of these questions by the judiciary might be a step in 
advance. It might be best to have legislation under which the 
unions as such were not recognized at all. But at all events it 
is desirable that existing customs be ascertained, codified, and 
enacted into laws as far as possible, because in many cases this 
might save the community from strikes that are ruinous to our 
complicated modern business interests. 

It is surely important to realize whither we are drifting and 
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to take measures accordingly. The demand for compulsory 
arbitration is really for legislation in the direction of recog- 
nizing the laborer’s interest in, and we might almost say owner- 
ship of, his job. The constant arguments in favor of the 
‘protection’? of the laborer have of course helped this notion 
to spread. And as there would be no legal difficulties prevent- 
ing the courts from awarding proper damages to an employee 
unjustly discharged,* I shall proceed to consider the economic 
aspect of this proposed revolution of our present industrial 
system—for this it certainly is, even if it has already imper- 
ceptibly taken effect in many lines of industry. 

If we come to the post-office we see a set of employees well- 
paid, satisfied, a successful institution. They are paid more 
than the average clerk or messenger, and it is evident that some 
one, the general public, pays the difference. So, also, it must 
be understood that such an increase by law of the wages of men 
as the above proposition of compulsory arbitration involves, 
must be paid for by somebody, viz., by the general public, the 
consumers, in the form of increased prices for the articles pro- 

duced by these favored employees. 

-But if the public, the voters, decide to suffer this increase in 
order to better the condition of these workingmen, why object 
to it? May it not be better for the community to pay slightly 
higher prices with this end in view? Is it not probably better 
for the community that the railroad engineers, for instance, 
should, chiefly through the influence of their unions and through 
existing customs established by those unions, receive from $80 
to $150 a month, as now, than that they should receive only the 
wages of common mechanics or laborers ? 

An employer evidently cannot be compelled to pay a certain 
scale of wages if he prefers to shut down, but the law can say 
to him, ‘‘ Unless you will pay fair wages you must shut down or 
stop business, or go into some other business to which this act 
does not apply.’”? And thus through increasing the price of the 
products, the condition of laborers can be regulated in large in- 
dustries where such laws can be enforced. It will be a case 
“* Bee an article by Judge L. Dexter, Journal of Social Science, October, 1891. 
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analogous to the internal revenue on whisky, which is paid by 
the consumer, not, however, for the benefit of the employees of 
the distiller, but to the government. 

There is no bad political economy in the whisky tax, neither 
would there be in such labor legislation, such compulsory arbi- 
tration, as is now demanded by thousands of workingmen. The 
only question is, Can such legislation be enforced, how far-reach- 
ing should it be, and do the voters want it? 

The interstate commerce law was for a number of years en- 
forced with fair success. And when we look at the matters it is 
proposed to settle by compulsory arbitration, questions of un- 
just discharge without cause, questions of danger to life and 
limb of the employees, and questions of the amount of wages 
to be paid, there is no doubt that they can be likewise dealt 
with. If the courts can determine whether railroad rates are 
reasonable or not, they can also judge as to the reasonableness 
of a proposed scale of wages. The questions now referred to 
masters in chancery in equity proceedings are often more com- 
plicated than these would be. 

In fact, as the business life of the nation is developing, as 
trusts and combinations increase and gain strength, it is a mat- 
ter of necessity that the courts should have increased power to 
deal with what are apparently private vested rights. 

Trusts are both necessary and useful, they save needless ex- 
pense, they regulate the output, prevent extreme fluctuations in 
prices, and, what is more, they cannot be prevented. They can 
be regulated, however, and must be regulated, because an un- 
regulated trust is as powerful to tax the community as the gov- 
ernment itself. The increased price exacted—or the decrease in 
price which is prevented—constitutes a tax exactly like the cus- 
toms tariff. The trusts can be safely left alone, but their profits 
must be regulated together with the price of their products. 

How to do this is the great question of the future, and can 
there be any doubt but that the best aid and assistance for the 
community for this purpose will come from the employees of 
the great corporations themselves? The testimony of these 
men before the masters in chancery of the compulsory arbitra- 
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tion courts of the future, given for the purpose of showing their 
own wages to be unreasonably low, will enable us to regulate 
the profits of the trusts and will furnish evidence which 
might not otherwise be easily obtained. 

I have now tried to see how far compulsory arbitration is 
practicable and what would be its economic effect. The ques- 
tion remains, Will the voters desire such class legislation in 
favor of the laborers in the large industries in the cities, when 
the effect of it would be felt more or less by all other members 
of society ? 

After all, the whole matter must be treated as a practical 
question rather than as an ethical one. When the feudal vassal 
gradually obtained the ownership of his feudal lord’s domain, it 
was not because he had any better right to it than the lord. It 
was simply because this was the way in which the matter shaped 
itself, and the way which was seen to be the best for the com- 
munity. 

We regulate child labor, sweat-shops, forbid men and women 
to work under excessively unsanitary conditions, and the step 
now quite generally demanded is only one degree removed from 
such legislation. 

The fact that there are other laborers who may be ready to 
accept the wages which shall by the court of arbitration (by the 
common consent of the community, under the proposed plan) 
be decided to be too low, need not deter from this legislation, 
any more than the fact that there are women who are willing to 
work fourteen hours a day for thirty-five cents or less a day, 
should deter from prohibiting sweat-shops. In fact, the 
laborer’s job would then be analogous to the vacant lot on 
which hundreds of men other than the owner would to-day be 
ready to build were they permitted to do so. 

If the standard of living of the laborers in the favored lines 
of employment could be raised without lowering that of those 
in agricultural and other pursuits, on whom the loss would 
chiefly fall, a real gain might be accomplished and the con- 
ditions of a large portion of the working classes might be 
bettered. 
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There is now a strong sense among the laboring classes that it 
is a moral wrong to take a striker’s place, a feeling that he has 
almost a vested right in his job. The strength of such existing 
customs in differant lines should be the guide in whatever such 
legislation may be attempted, and it may be added that to give 
the laborers a vested interest in their jobs such as they demand 
is a step in the direction of profit sharing, an idea favored by 
all economists. 

There are at present many things pointing toward the 
laborer’s ownership of his job as the condition of the future in 
certain lines of industry, and in that case it would be better for 
us to jump in than to be pushed in. If this shall prove to be 
an institution now in the process of development—and the 
quickness with which new unions are formed after every total 
and crushing defeat of the old ones is an indication in that 
direction—then the sooner legal recognition is given to existing 
conditions in this respect, the better it will be for all concerned. 

There are, of course, many considerations on which the ques- 
tion of state interference and state socialism hinges which cannot 
be treated here. All that I have tried to make clear is that the 
doctrine of compulsory arbitration, as advocated by the working- 
men, will bear careful criticism much better than is commonly 
supposed, and that by the payment of damages under the legis- 
lation proposed, compulsory arbitration need in no way interfere 
with any employer’s management of his own business. Nor 
need any workingmen be compelled to work for less than they 
wish. After a reduction in wages has been allowed by a com- 
pulsory arbitration court, any vacancies that remain may be 
filled by the unemployed. Such compulsory arbitration would 
simply be a step in the direction of genuine protection of certain 
laborers, which would not of necessity upset or greatly alter 
our present business methods. 


D. M. FREDERIKSEN. 














HISTORIAN VON HOLST’S “AWAKENING”: ARE LABOR’S 
CLAIMS ANTI-SOCIAL? 


BY VICTOR YARROS. 


APACITY to deal philosophically and impartially with 
historical material by no means argues capacity for simi- 
lar treatment of contemporary issues. That it is easier to be 
just and fair to the past than it is to estimate correctly present 
movements, is a truism. It would therefore seem to be the 
duty of historians, who must surely recognize and realize the 
importance of weighing and balancing things which we witness 
and in which we are concerned, to refrain from hasty verdicts 
and judgments, to guard against the influence of passion and 
prejudice, and to subject impressions to the strictest tests. 
Prof. von Holst’s review of the late railroad strike and boycott 
(known in certain reactionary papers as the ‘‘Debs insurrec- 
tion’) in the Journal of Political Economy, published by the 
Chicago University, exemplifies the fatal results of a reckless 
disregard of this duty. What reader would not naturally ex- 
pect from Prof. von Holst a calm, clear, dispassionate, and 
severely argumentative discussion of the great issues that were 
involved in the great strike? Yet, as a matter of fact, he 
writes an hysterical, rhetorical, rabid, intemperate philippic 
which is as superficial in substance as it is objectionable in 
style. To be perfectly plain about it, Prof. von Holst’s essay is 
almost riotous in its contempt of logic, principle, and common 
sense. This is a serious accusation, but I expect to prove it, 
even to those who totally disagree with my own views of the 
strike. I shall show that Prof. von Holst’s conclusions do not 
at all follow from his premises, which are entirely sound, and 
that he has been guilty of an amount of question-begging that 
would be astonishing even in an ignorant writer of a partisan 
newspaper’s editorials. 
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From a practical point of view, more serious and important 
than his logical fallacies and loose thinking is Prof. von Holst’s 
outrageously unjust assault upon Governor Altgeld and other 
officials for alleged protection to rioters and encouragement of 
ycrime. Every fair-minded man knows that the governors who 
protested against federal interference did so from the purest and 
highest of motives; they sincerely believed, moreover, that 
they had force enough to maintain order and protect legitimate 
interests. To charge them with deliberately ‘‘ blocking the way 
of the legal avengers of the law” is ailly as well as immoral. 
It is inexcusable even in biased and irresponsible newspapers ; 
on the part of a scholar, historian, and instructor it is absolutely 
disgraceful. 

Prof. von Holst’s treatment of the state authorities exempli- 
fies his method of judging men and tendencies, and I have 
therefore referred to it. But I propose to confine myself strictly 
to an examination of his case against organized labor. He 
starts out by assuring us that ‘“‘at present nothing less than the 
preservation of society is at issue,’’ and that the ‘‘task’’ organ- 
ized labor is working at is ‘‘the extinction of the vital principle 
of society.’’ Getting more and more extravagant, he proceeds 
to declare that labor has unfurled “‘the banner of anarchy, and 
the worst kind of anarchy—-socialistic anarchy under the guise 
of ‘a government of law, and under the protection oflaw.’’’ These 
assertions the professor undertakes to demonstrate, and he finds 
all the facts he regards as necessary to his conclusions in the acts, 
declarations, and avowed intentions of the American Railway 
Union and other labor bodies. 

In order to establish beyond question that organized labor is 
waging war upon the vital principle of society and civilization, 
Prof. von Holst, properly enough, gives us his definition of 
society as he conceives it. The highest type of commonwealth, 
he says, *‘is a government of law, in the sense (1) that no authority 
is possessed by the rulers except as organs of the law ; (2) that 
all the members of the commonwealth are equally and abso- 
lutely subject to the law.’’ 

To many such a government of law by no means represents 
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the highest type of commonwealth. Everything depends on 
what ‘‘the law,’’ of which the rulers are the organs, is—how 
closely it corresponds to the ‘‘ ethical law,’’ which science form- 
ulates. There is an equality of slavery as well as an equality of 
liberty. Will not the professor accept this substitute to his 
formula: ‘‘The highest type of commonwealth is a society in 
which every man has the highest liberty compatible with equal- 
ity of liberty, in which each is free to do as he wills so long as 
he does not interfere with the equal right of his fellows’? The 
highest society is one where justice is observed, where nothing 
is interdicted and punished except actual invasion or aggression. 
But whether or not the professor accepts this substitute is imma- 
terial. His own premises will convict him of illogic and injus- 
tice. 

Let us consider the counts of Prof. von Holst’s indictment in 
the order in which they appear. Bear in mind that the accusa- 
tion is that labor makes war upon the corner-stone of society, 
upon the root of civilized life. The professor says, referring to 
the sympathetic strike and boycott ordered by the A. R. U. asa 
means of aiding the Pullman strikers : 

‘‘A labor organization in no way concerned in the case, and 
knowing nothing of it except what the one party is pleased to 
tell it, claims as its right ard deems it its moral duty to ride 
into the lists, . . . . solely on the strength of the fact 
that ‘labor’ is contending against capital. It thereby proclaims 
that partisanship is imperatively imposed upon ‘labor.’ It 
acts upon the maxim: Right or wrong, ‘labor’ must go with 
‘labor.’ Starting from this maxim, it advances, step by step, to 
the other maxim: In contests between ‘labor’ and capital, ‘labor’ 
is enjoined from admitting that ‘labor’ can be wrong, or that 
capital can be right. This alone involves a radical revolution, 
for the fundamental economic fact of society as historically 
evolved is that capital and labor are not separate and distinct 
entities, but integral, thoroughly interdependent and insepar- 
ably intergrown parts of an organic whole.”’ 

‘‘Labor’’ and ‘‘capital’’ are abstractions, and abstractions do 
not fight. The struggle is between workmen and employers and 
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no ‘‘radical revolution”’ is involved in the contention that the 
employers are always wrong in their differences with employees. 
The contention may: be absurd, but it is not revolutionary. The 
workmen do not fight capital, but the present system of the dis- 
tribution of the products of labor, of which they believe the 
employer unjustly obtains the lion’s share. Such a belief is 
clearly not destructive of society, since society and the existing 
industrial system are by no means synonymous. The belief may 
be scientifically overthrown—or it may not; but there is nothing 
essentially anti-social in it. In the particular case of the A. R. 
U., those who ordered the sympathetic strike will not accept 
Prof. von Holst’s version of the matter. They insist that they 
were thoroughly acquainted with the controversy in the Pull- 
iman strike, and that they were convinced of the justice of the 
strikers’ case. True, they had no direct personal interest in the 
success of the Pullman strikers, but since when has selfishness 
been the only ethical, proper, and legal motive of action? A 
sympathetic strike may be wise or foolish, but it is never crimi- 
nal except where criminal methods are employed—a proposition 
which is applicable to selfish strikes as well. The workmen who 
consider it their duty to strike sympathetically whenever any of 
their fellow-workmen are in trouble, are doubtless guilty of su- 
preme folly, but they are perfectly right in claiming that they 
have the legal and moral right to order such strikes. A man is 
under no obligation to work for anybody in the absence of a 
contract ; he may strike at any time and for any cause, as well 
as without cause. By so striking, he commits no aggression, no 
injustice to his fellows. . 

This opens the whole question of strikes and boycotts. Start- 
ing from the principle of justice, of equal freedom, all strikes 
and all boycotts, whether selfish or altruistic, are legitimate, pro- 
vided no violence is used to coerce non-strikers or any other 
people. A striker is one who refuses to work for another. A 
boycotter is one who refuses to bestow his patronage, custom, or 
favor upon another. No man can set up a valid claim to a 
monopoly of my labor or my patronage, and no man can demand 
that I should give him ‘‘reasons’’ for declining to deal with him. 
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This, instead of being andéi-social, is the first condition of social 
existence. The A. R. U. had a perfect right, legally and ethic- 
ally, to say to the railroads: ‘‘We wish to aid our fellow-work- 
men in their struggle with the Pullman Company; we ask you 
not to haul Pullman cars; if you insist on hauling them, we must 
decline to continue in your employ.’’ Of course they had no 
right to prevent other workmen from taking their places, but the 
use of violence is merely an accident in strikes, and does not 
affect the principle of the strike or boycott itself. The A. R. U. 
had the right to appeal to organized labor throughout the United 
States and persuade it to join the sympathetic strike, since, if it 
is not criminal to strike or boycott, it is not criminal to urge 
others to strike or boycott. The English law now clearly recog- 
nizes this, and provides that anything which is not criminal if 
done by one man shall not be deemed criminal when done by a 
combination of men, by a ‘‘conspiracy.’’ This is perfectly con- 
sistent, not only with justice as I have defined it, but with the 
the rules laid down by Prof. von Holst himself. 

But what the professor chiefly relies on to support his charges 
against organized labor is their threat and boast that they can 
paralyze all industry and commerce by a universal strike and 
boycott. He exclaims: 

‘“‘Gracious God! Society is to be henceforth at the mercy 
of every employer daring to exercise his legal right of refusing 
arbitration, for ‘labor’ will then, if it see fit, exercise its legal 
right in conformity with its moral duty, and completely par- 
alyze society, even unto starvation, and what is even worse, 
unto all the mental and moral horrors attendant upon complete 
paralyzation. If this be not waging war upon society, what 
then is?”’ 


Whoever violates justice, whoever commits an aggression, is 
guilty of waging war upon society. But those who assert and 
vindicate their rightful freedom, who insist on being allowed to 
do what justice sanctions, are not enemies of society. ‘‘To par- 
alyze industry’’ sounds ominously, but it is absolutely true that 
men have a perfect right to paralyze society and industry if they 
can do without invasion or aggression. It all depends on the how, 
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on the methods employed. A universal strike and boycott of 
employers by workmen would paralyze industry and society, but 
it would not be criminal. Men who remain purely passive, who 
do not force anybody by the use or threats of violence to obey 
their wishes, are not invaders. It is true that they injure inno- 
cent people, but the injury is indirect and the inevitable conse- 
quence of their defense of their legitimate freedom. It is not 
immoral or criminal to ‘‘injure’’ another ; it is immoral to injure 
others in certain definite ways. An employer who discharges a 
poor workman when he has no need of his services may injure 
him and his family, but such injury is not immoral, because the 
employer is not bound to keep him. The manufacturer who, by 
introducing new machinery, throws hundreds out of employment, 
does them an injury, but he does not commit any ethical wrong. 
He exercises his right in using machinery in place of manual 
labor; if the laborers suffer, it is through no violation of jus- 
tice on his part. Similarly, the strikers or boycotters who 
decline to work unless certain demands, which they have a right 
to make, are granted, while their acts may result in injury to 
others, are guilty of no wrong. Labor has the right to get the 
best terms possible, and to secure them by any means not in 
themselves invasive. Before we can pronounce a man an enemy 
of society for threatening to paralyze all industry and commerce, 
we must inquire how he proposes to do it. If he contemplates 
violence, he is a would-be aggressor ; if he merely intends to re- 
frain from giving his own services, and induce his friends by 
persuasion to aid him by withholding their services, he is neither 
immoral nor criminal. 

Continuing his statement of the alleged outrageous and anti- 
social claims of labor, Prof. von Holst says: 

“The federal government and the state governments must re- 
spect the humblest citizen’s right of free locomotion. ‘Labor’ 
has the right to deprive the whole people of it, so far as locomo- 
tion depends on the modern means of communication. In the 
interest of the public the law imposes duties on common carriers. 
‘Labor’ has the right to render the fulfillment of these duties 
impossible. It is the duty of the federal government to provide 
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a mail service for the people. It is the right of ‘labor’ to de- 
prive them of it.’’ 

Yes, from the standpoint of justice, and even from the stand- 
point of that equality before the law which Prof. von Holst pos- 
tulates, labor has the right to do either or all of these things, in 
spite of their injuriousness to the community. It appears para- 
doxical to affirm that labor may do what the state may not do 
consistently with justice, but the truth is that it is an utter fal- 
lacy to compare the duties of the state with the alleged duties of 
the laborers. When we say the state must respect man’s right 
to locomotion, we merely mean that it may not forcibly interfere 
with men exercising this right. When Prof. von Holst inveighs 
against labor’s right to deprive people of this right he does not 
refer to forcible interference, since nobody ever claimed such a 
right, but the refusal to operate railroads when the terms are 
unsatisfactory. Unless we are ready to take the position that it 
is the duty of railroad employees to operate trains under all cir- 
cumstances, even when no wages are offered them, it is plain that 
they have the right to ‘“‘deprive men of the right of locomotion ’”’ 
by refusing to operate trains whenever they see fit (apart from 
any contract, of course). 

The right of free contract of disposing of one’s time and labor 
is fundamental. He who maintains this right deprives no one of 
any right; he simply refuses to become a slave. Prof. von Holst 
talks about rights and liberty without attaching a definite mean- 
ing to these terms. Perhaps nothing more strikingly proves this 
than his assertion that “‘the very word ‘scab’ is an infamous 
outrage upon liberty and equality of rights.’’ No epithet can 
be an outrage upon liberty unless it is libelous, unless it injures 
@ man’s reputation wrongfully. To call an honest man a thief 
is an outrage upon liberty, for a man has a right to his reputa- 
tion. But to call a man a scab is simply to express contempt for 
him—a contempt which nobody shares who does not himself 
believe in organization of labor. 

To sum up, Prof. von Holst has not proved or attempted to 
prove that the claims of organized labor, even as he puts them, 
are anti-social and infamous. Starting with the principle of 
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equal subjection to the law, he jumps to the conclusion that it 
is an outrage upon law and society to claim the right of peace- 
able strike or boycott—of paralyzing industry by passive resist- 
ance. He does not connect his conclusion with his premises; he 
does not show that an injury resulting from a mere assertion of a 
right is immoral. His charge that by the claim to peaceable 
strikes and boycotts—sympathetic or otherwise—labor threatens 
the vital principle of society and unfurls the banner of chaos 
and civil war falls to the ground. 

When strikers or boycotters resort to violence, when they 
coerce others into joining them, they become aggressors, and, 
like all aggressors, violate the fundamental principle of society 
—justice. But so long as they confine themselves to the methods 
of peace, they are within their right, no matter what the conse- 
quences are of their conduct. If their vigilant defense of the 
right to free contract, to free association, and to passive resist- 
ance to what they deem inequitable, results in the paralysis of 
industry and the suffering of innocent parties, it merely shows 
that there is something wrong with a social system in which just 
conduct entails hardships. The peaceable striker and boycotter, 
like the man who introduces new machinery, is not to blame for 
the injury resulting from his legitimate action. To restrain him 
is to establish tyranny and destroy society. 

‘‘ Are we awakened?”’ asks Prof. von Holst. No, we are not. 
Few of us are able to distinguish the just claims of labor from 
the unjust acts which unfortunately often accompany them. 
The real danger lies in our ignorance of true liberty, which 
betrays many of us into grave blunders, theoretical and practi- 
cal. Prof. von Holst’s attack upon labor will do much harm, 
for the workmen are apt to suspect malice where there is only 
logical confusion. To teach labor wisdom, it is necessary to 
evince readiness to do it justice. Not everything that labor may 
do is wise or helpful to it, but nothing will be gained, and much 
lost, by denying and resisting its rightful claims. 

VICTOR YARROS. 











THE THREATENED REVIVAL OF KNOWNOTHINGISM. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 


O LIBERAL and enlightened people, and even to those 
who are not liberal and enlightened, it must seem almost 
incredible that at the close of this nineteenth century, and in 
the greatest republic the world has ever known, a party founded 
upon bigotry should obtain a foothold in American politics. 
Such a party, however, is that disloyal secret society which 
burlesques its principles by calling itself the American Protect- 
ive Association. 

It is some forty years since our politics were cursed with the 
intrusion of such a faction, and then it was a short-lived mad- 
ness. The speedy collapse of the Knownothing movement has 
passed into serio-comic history. Routed by Wise in Virginia, 
defeated by Johnson in Tennessee, scourged by Professor John- 
son, and mercilessly scored by William H. Seward, it soon sunk 
into oblivion, covered with public opprobrium. ‘‘Before I 
would place my hands in the hands of other men,’’ said Seward, 
‘‘and bend my knee before them for any object, personal or 
political, I would pray God that that hand and that knee might 
become paralyzed, and that I might become the object of the 
pity, and even of the contempt of my fellow-men.’’* 

The old Knownothing spirit seems to have been lately resus- 
citated. It appears under a new name, but with all the same 
malignity that animated the early ‘‘ Proscriptionists’’ in their 
convent-burning and church-razing enterprises. The present 
movement is rather worse than the earlier one, in that it makes 
religious belief its basis exclusively. Its condemnation is laid 
directly upon those who hold the Catholic faith. The Know- 
nothings objected only to foreigners, but the A. P. A. ostracizes 





*Quoted by the Rev. J. J. Tighe, of Boonton, N. J., in his admirable pamphlet on 
the A. P. A. movement. 
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Catholics, whether native Americans or not. It is not aimed at 
aliens, for among its bitterest propagandists are men but re- 
cently foreign subjects. 


This A. P. A. agitation is simply the old Orange movement trans- 
planted from the north of Ireland. Its chief promoters are Orange- 
men, and its aims, no matter how they may be cloaked, are the same 
old aims of the Orange society, which have proved such a prolific cause 
of riot, trouble, and bloodshed to the decent people of Great Britain. 


So spoke the Rev. Robert Collyer in a recent interview. The 
accuracy of the statement is obvious. The ‘‘ supreme presi- 
dent’’ of the concern, Mr. W. J. H. Traynor of Detroit, is a 
native of Brantford, Ontario; and in Michigan, where the A. 
P. A. claims to have such a strong hold, the greater part of 
its members are likewise foreigners. Most of the Orangemen 
who swell its ranks have not given up their allegiance to Great 
Britain and have no apparent intention of so doing. Thus, one 
of the leaders of the organization in Nebraska, a Canadian by 
birth, did not consider citizenship worth the papers until elected 
sheriff of Douglas County in 1891. In order to qualify and 
enjoy the emoluments of that position, however, he became a 
citizen after his election. During the two years succeeding, he 
was among the most vociferous of the A. P. A. patriots, but 
since defeated for reélection last November, he seems to have 
lost all interest in the perpetuity of American institutions. 
Nearly all the A. P. A. organs, which are now fairly boiling 
over with ‘‘Americanism”’ so-called, were, until the proscrip- 
tive organization became a source of profit, Orange organs. 
Indeed, the movement is known to have been prompted 
largely by Canadian Orangemen and to be in close sympathy 
with Orange lodges, thus importing into our national life a 
wholly foreign feud. Ireland’s history is a threnody of tears 
because of Orangeism, and the future history of the United 
States would be written in letters of blood were A. P. A.ism 
to take root here. Happily, however, this is impossible. No 
such fraternity can ever flourish on our free soil. It may, how- 
ever, spread wide enough to do incalculable mischief. 

The dubious honor of being the birthplace of the A. P. A. in 
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the United States has been claimed for various localities. Ac- 
cording to ‘‘ Supreme Vice-President’’ Adam Fawcett of Colum- 
bus, Ohio,* its acte de naissance took place ‘‘in Clinton, Iowa, 
about six years ago’’ ; but it is only within the past eighteen 
months that it has become a real factor in politics. It now 
exists all over the country, being particularly powerful on the 
Pacific coast ; its greatest strength, however, is understood to be 
in the Mississippi Valley states, from Ohio to Kansas. Until a 
very recent date the A. P. A. has confined its operations mainly 
to the West, but its emissaries are now flooding the eastern 
states with their incendiary literature, and are following this up 
with the institution of lodges in which, if the fuglemen of the 
order are to be believed, members are being secretly received 
by the thousands weekly. 

These members are animated by the bitterest bigotry ; they 
are ruled by demagogues and are misled by ignorance. They 
feed on the utterances of such miscalled ministers as the Rev. 
Madison C. Peters, and as a result are prepared to find a pistol 
and a poniard in the pocket of every priest and an arsenal in 
every Catholic church. To them assertions are proof, and abuse 
conviction. They believe implicitly that the time has come 
when every Protestant should keep a loaded rifle in his house ; 
and they regard their Catholic neighbors as ‘‘ papist plotters,’’ 
whose only aim is to destroy the national and state governments, 
in order that the pope may come over from Italy, set up the 
Vatican in Washington, and put every Protestant to the knife. 
They also firmly believe that the ‘‘Romanists’’ really control 
the army and the navy and the heads of the departments at 
Washington. In the West the A. P. A. lecturers have so far 
played on the credulity of their deluded hearers as to aver that 
the pope personally superintended the killing of Mayor Miller 
of South Omaha two years ago. Catholics, they declare, are 
permitted unmolested to revel in crime, while Catholic police- 
men stand ready to strike down inoffending Protestant citizens ; 
and that it is even growing dangerous for Protestants to hold an 
open-air meeting lest the conference be broken up with rotten 
~#See his article in The Century, July, 1894. 
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eggs and brickbats, supplemented with bullets. The following 
extract from the Chicago Herald serves as a sample of one of 
these discourses : 


‘* Professor’? Walter Sims, probably the most prominent figure in the 
A. P. A., lectured in Central Music Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
hall was filled even to the galleries, almost as many women as men 
being present. They cheered when the speaker declared Abraham 
Lincoln was “slain with a bullet cast in a Jesuit mold,’”’ when President 
Carnot’s assassination was credited to Roman Catholic influence, and 
when President Cleveland was pronounced a tool of the pope. 


Mr. Peters himself, speaking in a similar strain at the Bloom- 
ingdale Reformed church, New York, on April 23, said : 


Grover Cleveland’s chief adviser is Cardinal Gibbons, and that may 
account for the ignominious failure of the present administration. 


Commenting on this statement the New York Times remarked : 


It is fair to suppose that Mr. Peters believed that there were some 
among his congregation who would believe this statement, delivered in 
the house of God as truth. 


In his Century article already referred to, Mr. Fawcett asserts 
that the A. P. A. “is a strictly political, non-partisan order,’’ 
and that ‘it interferes with no man’s religious motives.’’ This 
fustian declamation is in direct conflict with the statements made 
almost simultaneously by Mr. Traynor in the North American Re- 
view, which conclusively confirm the well-founded belief that the 
A. P. A. is a politico-sectarian organization with one fixed aim 
—the political and commercial proscription of Catholics. The 
application of this religious test, as the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal has pointed out, is the distinctive and essential principle of 
A. P. A.ism, all other things being either secondary or ignored. 
Its members are solemnly sworn never to employ a Catholic in 
any capacity, to oppose Catholics for ‘“‘any office in the gift of 
the American people,’’ and to ‘‘endeavor at all times to place 
the political positions of this government in the hands of Prot- 
estants.’’ This oath is in itself a self-confessed act of treason 
against the republic, since it is decreed by the Constitution (Art. 
VI., Sec. 3) that “‘no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office of public trust under the United 
States.’”?’ And President Eliot, of Harvard, ina recent article * 
~ ¢Forum, October, 1894. 
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on the possible endurance of the American Republic, finds the 
chief hope for its permanence in this principle of religious tol- 
eration. 

The A. P. A. hasthus been the means of driving a large num- 
ber of Catholics out of office, both elective and appointive, and 
has also brought about the discharge of numerous Catholic em- 
ployees. The Catholic citizens of Detroit, Milwaukee, and Kan- 
sas City (all strongly Democratic) allowed this insidious foe to 
gain a foothold, and before they knew it the A. P. A., under the 
guise of Republicanism, captured these cities, which are now 
practically ruled by it; and native Americans who were Cath- 
olics have been everywhere discharged. Indeed, Detroit has now 
hardly one Catholic appointed official left, for wherever the authori- 
ties could displace a Catholic, they have done so. As another illus- 
tration of this insolent intolerance, only a few weeks ago (on Sep- 
tember 19) Mayor Hayes, of Lynn, Mass., was ‘“‘ turned down’’ 
for a congressional nomination simply because he voted for an 
appropriation for the Catholic House of the Good Shepherd 
when he was a member of the state House of Representatives 
four years ago. 

In its campaign of calumny the A. P. A. has paid fraudulent 
or unfrocked priests and ‘‘escaped’’ nuns to travel about and 
pour forth a flood of false and obscene abuse upon Catholic citi- 
zens, who form one sixth of the nation, and who, as clerical or 
lay folk, mind their own business and abide by the laws. It 
passes comprehension that such outrageously obscene ‘‘litera- 
ture” as emanates from the A. P. A. is permitted to be circu- 
lated. Dr. Parkhurst and Mr. Comstock, in their zeal for the 
public morals, could not do better than to devote their energies to 
suppressing it. 

That the A. P. A. has already fomented several riots, with the 
result of killing a number of persons, goes without saying. Not 
long since one of its lecturers entered a hall in Kansas City car- 
rying a loaded rifle, and called for twelve stout Protestants as a 
bodyguard. He then proceeded, in the foulest terms imaginable, 
to denounce Catholics generally, but such of them as heard him, 
although intensely indignant, denied him the coveted opportun- 
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ity of firing his rifle and bringing on afight. Still more recently, 
in Columbus, the A. P. A. threatened to break into a convent 
there—which it had about as much right to attempt as it would 
have to forcibly invade a Methodist minister’s dwelling or a 
Presbyterian orphan asylum. The Catholic authorities, how- 
ever, acting solely in the interest of the public peace, opened the 
convent to a committee, who went through it and ascertained 
that there were neither dungeons nor instruments of torture to 
be found there. So again, on September 29, a well-known Re- 
publican politician and A. P. A. man, in an address before the 
Unity Club, at Los Angeles, averred that under the Catholic 
cathedral in that city there were five hundred stands of arms, 
whereupon a prominent contractor in the audience rose and de- 
clared the statement to be a lie, offering to give a thousand dollar 
bill, which he displayed to the A. P. A., if it could be proved. 
The lecturer then stated that he ‘‘ had been told’’ that the arms 
were there. 

But ‘‘accusing is proving when malice and envy are judges,”’ 
and the A. P. A. still continues its defamations in this direction. 
Thus Mr. Traynor* asserts that ‘‘arms in Catholic churches is a 
matter that needs neither confirmation nor refutation,’’ and that 
‘‘arms are actual and visible auxiliaries of the papal church.’’ 
How baseless such charges are is demonstrated by Elbert Hub- 
bard in an article entitled ‘‘The New Disease,’’ published in the 
June Arena, from which the following is an extract : 

For a year I have endeavored to find proof that the Catholic Church 
in America was arming and drilling men or countenancing such action, 
as so boldly stated by the leaders inthe A. P. A. Inmany cities I have 
been given permission to search every part of convents, monasteries, and 
churches, where arms were said to be stored. In vain has been my 
search. I have used all methods known to detectives to find any Cath- 
olic in possession of orders to maltreat his neighbors. No request or 
suggestion or hint showing a desire to injure Protestants have I ever 
been able to trace to a Catholic priest, bishop, or other dignitary. And 
it is now the conclusion of all unprejudiced men who have investigated 
the matter that the letters, ‘‘encyclicals,” ‘‘ bulls,”? and orders which 
are being printed in various A. P. A. papers, and purporting to come 


from the Roman Catholic Church, are flagrant forgeries. The A. P. A. 
seeks to spread hate. It thrives by fear and its only weapon is untruth. 





*North American Review, July, 1894. 
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As Bishop Spalding has pointed out, the Catholic Church has 
no hidden policy or deep-laid schemes. ‘‘Our life,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
undisguised, our churches are open to all, our books may be had 
by every one. Whosoever desires information about us has not 
far to seek.’? Moreover, the Catholic Church has never attempted 
to dictate to her adherents in civil matters, nor has she sought 
control of political parties. Indeed, as De Tocqueville has 
demonstrated, there are no more ardent adherents to this policy 
of separation than the Catholic clergy, because they fully appre- 
ciate that their religious influence is augmented in proportion as 
their abstention from politics is absolute; and it is because the 
Catholic laity recognize the reciprocal advantages produced by 
such an arrangement that they are at once the most faithful be- 
lievers and the most zealous citizens. 

Having rung all the changes on the gamut of representation, 
the A. P. A. has not hesitated to circulate spurious documents, 
which they have attributed to Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Ireland, and other Catholic prelates, who are represented as 
‘“‘viewing with alarm’’ the ‘“‘spread of education’? and the 
“rapid diffusion of the English language,”’ and as urging the 
crowding out of American heretics from employment in every 
enterprise requiring labor. In one of these bogus documents, 
purporting to be the translation of an encyclical, dated Christ- 
mas Day, 1891, Pope Leo is made to issue this astounding proc- 
lamation : 


We proclaim the people of the United States to have forfeited all 
right to rule said republic, and alsoall dominion, dignity, and privileges 
appertaining to it. We likewise declare that all subjects of rank and 
condition in the United States, and every individual who has taken 
any oath of loyalty to the United States in any way whatever, may be 
absolved from said oath, as also from all duty, fidelity, or obedience, on 
or about September 5, 1893, when the Roman Catholic Congress shall 
convene at Chicago, Ill., as we shall exonerate them from all engage- 
ments ; and on or about the feast of Ignatius Loyola, in the year of our 
Lord 1898, it will be the duty of the faithful to exterminate all heretics 
from within the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Among other such forgeries are a number of statements at- 
tributed to Father Hecker, the celebrated founder of the Paulist 
community, who was made to give utterance to such absurd 
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sayings as, ‘‘ We will take this country, and build our institu- 
tions over the grave of Protestantism.”’ 

Well may the Rev. Washington Gladden ask, as he does in 
The Century : * 


Could any rational Protestant expect Roman Catholics to send their 
children to schools under the control of men who have disseminated 
these forgeries? . 


A few other unprejudiced and patriotic, non-Catholic public 
men, like Dr. Gladden, have denounced the A. P. A. with vigor. 
In this article he further says: 


Can we afford as Protestants to approve by our silence such methods 
of warfare against Roman Catholics as this society is employing? May 
I not venture to call upon all intelligent Protestants, and especially 
upon Protestant clergymen, to consider well their responsibilities in re- 
lation tothisepidemic? For the honor of Protestantism, is it not high 
time to separate ourselves from this class of ‘‘ patriots’’?? In any large 
town, if the leading Protestant clergymen will speak out clearly, the 
plague will be stayed or abated. 


How true this last assertion is is made manifest by the result 
wherever the course suggested has been followed. In May last 
the broad-minded Protestant clergymen of Columbus addressed 
a remarkable letter to the people of Ohio, urging them to disen- 
thrall themselves from the yoke of fear and bigotry which the 
A. P. A. had fastened on their necks. In this strong, manly 
protest they say : 

We make these statements not only in the interests of truth and 
decency and common humanity, but also in the interest of Protestant- 
ism. And we call upon all Protestant gentlemen in every community 
to acquaint themselves with the literature which is being secretly dis- 


seminated among the ignorant Protestants of their neighborhood, and 
to speak out about it, as every man of honor is bound to do. 


After demonstrating the falsity of the outrageous charges 
made against the Catholics, this letter concludes: 


Our Roman Catholic neighbors, though suffering grievously under 
these wicked slanders, are quietly going about their daily work, waiting 
for this epidemic of prejudice and passion to abate. It is not likely that 
their love for Protestants will be increased by the experience through 
which they are now passing, but their patience under this trial has been 
exemplary. 


So again in Omaha, where a similar state of terror was worked 
*“The Anti-Catholic Crusade,” March, 1894. 
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up by the A. P. A., the leading Protestant clergymen took the 
matter in hand, and as a result of the good fight waged by them, 
the backbone of the movement there is broken. Preéminent 
among these champions of religious freedom was the Rev. John 
Williams, rector of St. Barnabas Protestant Episcopal church, 
who, in a recent number of The Parish Messenger, a little paper 
published in the interests of his church, writes: 


Now there is to be, it seems, a change of front ; the ex-priests are to 
be frowned upon, the abuse of Roman Catholics is to cease, and 
Canadians and Orangemen are to be retired from leadership, and none 
but genuine Americans placed on guard. That would have been good 
policy if it had been pursued from the start, but now it is a little too 
late. The infamy of the A. P. A. is too infamous for fair-minded, hon- 
est Americans to continue it, even on the proposed lines of reform. Be- 
sides, the retirement of Canadians and Orangemen from its leadership 
means the dismissal of the authors and star actors of the play. 


The Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, of Grace church, Brooklyn, 
speaking about Mr. Williams’ campaign against the A. P. A., says: 


He never gave them a moment’s rest, and made such a rattling war- 
fare on them that they never had a breathing spell. I have watched the 
A. P. A. movement out West, and I know how strong the organization 
is there. Any sign thatit is losing ground in any locality is cause for 
general rejoicing. 


Mr. Brewster himself took the A. P. A. as the text for his 
sermon on July 4 last, considering the occasion a most fit one to 
warn his congregation against the organization, which he branded 
as un-American because incompatible with the fundamental 
principles of American constitutional liberty. 

Among other fair-minded Protestant ministers who set the seal 
of their disapproval upon the A. P. A. movement may be men- 
tioned the Rev. Charles H. Eaton, rector of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, who recently declared that all 
Protestants should condemn the organization because it is not 
American in principle or in its life. ‘* We have no right,’ he 
said, ‘‘to organize against a class of believers, even though we 
may have the smallest sympathy with their form of worship.’’ 
So again the Rev. Mason North, one of the leaders in the Meth- 
odist missionary work in New York, said, ‘‘To proscribe Roman 
Catholic citizens for their opinions is, in my opinion, a relic of 
the dark ages.”’ 
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In a recent letter the Rev. Howard McQueary says: 


The A. P. A. is nothing but a revival of Knownothingism in its 
worst form, and it should be condemned by every lover of his country 
and of his fellow-men, and all true patriots should ‘‘ speak out’’ now, 
and let it be known where they stand. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Rev. Dr. Meredith, the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, and the Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, and a few other representative leaders of Prot- 
estantism, have also heartily denounced the A. P. A.., its litera- 
ture, and its general course of action. The great majority of 
the clergy, however, have remained silent, thus indicating tacit 
approval of a religious proscription which, were it attempted 
against any Protestant denomination, would arouse a din of re- 
monstrance. Some of these preachers of the ‘‘ gospel of peace ”’ 
have even sought to fan the flame of religious hatred, and a not 
inconsiderable section of the Protestant religious press has largely 
abetted the unchristian aim of the A. P. A. by reéchoing the 
wholly false utterances for which it is responsible. 

The Rev. H. P. Mendes, rabbi of the Congregation of Shearith 
Israel, New York, thus indicates how the movement is regarded 
by his people : 

This is no country for any political action proscribing or supporting 
on religious grounds. We cannot tolerate here any attempt at religious 
domination. It is pitiful, it is awful, to see men oppose each other on 
the ground of religion. 

So again Julius Harburger, Grand Master of the Independent 
Free Sons of Israel, referring to the A. P. A., in a recent ad- 
dress at New York, said : 


The leading men of other creeds, non-Catholic, should be brave and 


fearless, and at gatherings ought to express their abhorrence at its per- 
nicious doctrines. 


It is a notable fact that all the Jewish papers in the United 
States, both orthodox and liberal, vigorously condemn the A. 
P. A. Says the American Hebrew in a recent issue : 


The obnoxious A. P. A., which is seeking, by concerted action among 
Protestant Christians, to disfranchise and ostracize all Catholics, seems 
to be thriving apace. Even in the large cities, where the spirit of char- 
ity and tolerance and patriotism might be thought to subordinate the 
sway of bigotry, the Protestant press and pulpit seem to hesitate, either 
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tacitly forbearing or boldly supporting the benighted tenets of the 
A. P. A., and but sparsely coming out with any degree of courage 
or emphasis in opposition to them. Sooner or later our Protestant 
friends—those who are influential in Protestant circles—will be com- 
pelled to declare themselves on either one side or the other. Before 
long the conflict will be definitely drawn on the lines of Protestantism 
versus American citizenship. That has a very ugly look in politics, 
and the only way to avoid it is for influential Protestants to use their 
power to crush out this outrageous attempt to inject religion as a factor 
in our political life. 


Colonel Ingersoll, too, has put himself on record* regarding 
the A. P. A. in the following terms : 


In this country, I see no need of secret political societies. I think it 
better to fight in the open field. I ama believer in religious liberty, in 
allowing all sects to preach their doctrines and to make as many con- 
verts as they can. As long as we have free speech and a free press I 
think there is no danger of the country being ruled by any church. 


Infuriated by the independent attitude of the broad-minded 
non-Catholics who have raised their voices against it, the A. P. 
A. has recently threatened, through one of its official organs, 
The American Patriot, to ‘‘ break down”’ any Protestant minister 
who stands in its way, and declares that ‘‘such men should be 
treated as were the Copperheads in war time.’’ President Tray- 
nor’s diatribe in the North American Review, already referred to, 
shows in almost every line the writer’s anxiety to ‘‘ preserve 
the republic from papist domination.’’ He quotes from ency- 
clicals of Pius IX. and Leo XIII., from the works of Cardinal 
Manning, and from other documents, to prove that the papacy 
claims complete sovereignty over the state. He further cites 
the decrees of the councils of Baltimore, as well as a declara- 
tion of Bishop Foley, affirming the actual force of a condemna- 
tion of heretics promulgated in the thirteenth century ; also a 
passage from St. Thomas Aquinas to the intent that heretics are 
not to be tolerated ; and a writer in the Catholic World asserting 
the supremacy of the church in matters of education, in the 
censorship of ideas, in the control of books and the press; and 
he calls attention to the proceedings of the American Mechanics 
and other Catholic corporations as evidence that there was 
urgent need for an organization in defense of American liberty. 
~*Interview in New York Herald, September 16. 
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The Scranton (Pa.) Truth furnished a terse explanation of Mr. 
Traynor’s anxiety in this direction in the following paragraph : 


The president of the A. P. A. is a Canadian and an Orangeman. 
This explains his burning anxiety to save the United States ‘from. 
pope and popery, brass money, and wooden shoes.”’ 

The fact that most of the statements to which Mr. Traynor 
commits himself in this article have no foundation in either 
principle or fact, in the teachings of the church or the practice 
of her faithful children, doubtless makes little difference to the 
‘‘supreme’’ head of an organization which is built upon a 
foundation of falsehood. ‘‘ Male facere qui vult, nusquam non 
invenit causam.”’ 

In the following (August) number of the North American 
Review, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop refutes the assertions of 
Mr. Traynor, and with much force and clearness shows the 
absolute absurdity of his positions. He defends the allegiance 
of American Catholics, which he shows to be by no means 
inconsistent with a sincere acceptance of the church’s teachings, 
and cites among other authorities Dr. Byrne’s work on the 
“‘Catholic Doctrine of Faith and Morals” to prove that every 
Catholic is bound by a solemn sense of duty to obey the civil 
law and the state authorities. In reply to this time-honored 
and oft-exploded calumny, that Catholics cannot at the same 
time be loyal subjects both of the pope and of the state, Bishop 
Spalding also demonstrates that the obedience of Catholics is 
confined to the domain of religious faith, morals, and discipline; 
and since the state claims no jurisdiction over such matters, 
there can be no question of conflict. The pope has never 
attempted to interfere in the civil or political affairs of this 
country, and if he attempted so to do, his action would be 
resented by Catholics more quickly than by others. Yet withal 
Bishop Doane tells us that the ‘‘pronounced principles of the 
Roman Church gave the church a right to control the political 
actions of its members. Verily, it seems incredible that so 
distinguished a churchman should seriously assert such a 
monstrous doctrine. It is only tc be equaled by Mr. Traynor’s 
pronunciamento that a person ‘‘who professes to be a citizen of 
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the United States and a subject of Rome is an anomaly, dan- 
gerous alike to the republic and to the papacy.’’* 

If, as Cicero tells us, history is the voice of truth, then this 
claim is obviously preposterous. It is sufficiently refuted by the 
memory of those Catholic patriots whose names are written on 
every page of our history, from the time of Lord Baltimore, 
who appointed a Protestant governor over the colony of Mary- 
land, down to the present day, and who are only types of 
thousands of humbler citizens who share their religion. In his 
general hatred of the ‘“‘papal church,’’ however, Mr. Traynor 
seems either to forget or to ignore the fact that Catholics were 
the earliest champions of religious liberty under the colonial 
régime.t| And the church still includes a large number of 
people who are quite as well qualified to talk about the 
‘‘ American flag’’ as himself or any other of his supreme band 
of imported Orange patriots from Canada. As the Scranton 
Truth says: 


Before the A. P. A. can exterminate the Catholics of the United 
States, they will have to blot out Columbus and the cross of Christ ; 
they will have to tear the names of the Catholic Carroll from the 
Declaration of Independence ; they will have to sever the friendship of 
Catholic France from the immortal Washington in the War of the 
Revolution ; they will have to blot out the brilliant achievements of 
Sheridan and hosts of other Catholic soldiers who breasted Confederate 
steel in the struggle for the Union. 


In addition to the articles by Bishop Spalding, Mr. Lathrop, 
and Dr. Gladden already quoted, two other valuable papers on 
the A. P. A. appeared in the July number of the Forum, 
written respectively by Frederick R. Coudert, the eminent 
lawyer, who is a Catholic, and by Prof. J. B. McMasters, the 
well-known historian, who is not, both of which prove beyond 
question that the A. P. A. is an uncalled-for, mischievous 
body, whose methods are a peril to the community in which 
they are practiced. Indeed, the case against the A. P. A. is so 
ably presented by the four writers mentioned that there is 
nothing left to be added to their impeachment of it. There is 





* North American Review, September, 1894. 
+ Bancroft's “‘ History of the United States ” (edition of 1870, Vol. I., p. 255). 
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just one point, however, on which none of them seem to have 
touched, and that is the manner in which the A. P. A. has 
stepped into the shoes of the Republican party, and, snubbing 
its leaders, has forced the older organization to walk as it 
directs. Indeed, the Republican leaders and managers stand 
appalled in the presence of this secret force. Witness this 
dispatch to the New York Sun, dated New Haven, September 27: 


The strength and power of the American Protective Association is 
not only astonishing but alarming to the leaders of the old parties. 
This is noticeably so in the Republican caucuses, the managers of the 
machine for many years being cast ruthlessly aside by the efforts of the 
members of the A. P. A. 


So shrewdly and effectively has the capture of the Republican 
party been made by the A. P. A., that in not a few states 
Republican success in the forthcoming elections will mean 
nothing more than the success of the new Knownothingism, 
with all which that implies. So far, therefore, as Republican- 
ism triumphs throughout the country, so far can the A. P. A. 
claim the victory. ‘‘To my mind,’ said John Boyd Thacher in 
a recent speech, ‘‘the issue of religious intolerance is the one 
vital, absorbing question of the campaign.’”’ Indeed, at the 
present moment, Republicanism has been sent to the rear, and 
Knownothingism has come to the front, masquerading under 
the borrowed name. 

The Cheyenne (Wyo.) Leader hits the nail very hard on the 
head when it declares that the new movement is really but 
another form of the Republican party. ‘‘The kite,’’ it says, 
‘is branded A. P. A., the tail G. O. P.’’ 

Colonel Richard C. Kerens of Missouri, who is a member of 
the Republican National Committee from that state, and the 
author of the now famous resolution calling upon his party to 
denounce the A. P. A., which was presented to the state con- 
vention at Excelsior Springs, Mo., on August 15, has watched 
the advance of this movement and warned his party friends of 
its dangers, which some of them had failed to recognize. In an 
interview published in the New York Tribune of September 1, 
Mr. Kerens says: 
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My object in putting forth this resolution was to prevent A. P. A.ism 
from becoming an issue in the politics of the country this year. The 
doctrines of the A. P. A. are so un-American as to be really unworthy 
of the importance of being made an issue, and yet they are dangerous, 
just as the careless words of Burchard in 1884, ‘‘ Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion,’ effected the defeat of Mr. Blaine and the Republican party. 
Their principles, when they become understood, will perish of their 
own malignity and unsavoriness. I think that now is the time for the 
Republican party to stand up squarely, and manfully face this con- 


spiracy and put it down. 

Mr. Kerens subsequently endeavored to have an anti-A. P. 
A. plank inserted in the New York State platform, but although 
his efforts were ably seconded by Mr. Patrick Egan, Senator 
O’Connor, Commissioner Kerwin, and General O’Beirne, the 
Saratoga Convention (which had one hundred and ten A. P. A. 
men among its delegates and three of them on the platform 
committee) refused, and put itself squarely on record in favor of 
religious intolerance and bigotry, thus establishing most deci- 
sively the kinship of the A. P. A. and the Republican party. 
The truth is that the two organizations are now so interlocked 
that if the Republican party declared itself against the A. P. A. 
it would declare against a part of itself. ‘‘ No Republican con- 
vention,’’ says the Chicago Times, ‘‘dare adopt a platform de- 
nouncing the A. P. A. . . . The Republican party is not 
only affiliated with the A. P. A.; it is dominated by it.”’ This 
fact is clearly demonstrated by the following extracts, which are 
taken at random from newspapers in different parts of the coun- 
try, and which will prove interesting reading to those who feel 
doubtful as to the party that stands behind the A. P. A. Speak- 
ing of the election of Carter, a Republican, to the Supreme 
Court of the state, the Rockford (Ill.) Star says : 


The A. P. A. voted solidly for Carter, and undoubtedly in some por- 
tions of the district intimidated voters, inducing many who would not 
vote for Carter to stay at home. No fact in the history of the state of 
Abraham Lincoln and Stephen Douglas is more shameful than that a 
secret Knownothing association should be able to exert in a judicial 
contest influence great enough to make an apparent reversal of party 
majorities. In rural districts this sort of intimidation is much more 
effectual than in iarge cities. The infamy of a national political party 
professing to respect the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States allying itself with an un-American and cowardly association to 
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deprive a portion of the citizenship of the country of its political 
rights was never equaled in the past of American politics. In so far as 
the Republicans won in the fourth district with this infamous ally, 
they are welcome to their victory. 

In Wyoming the same close relation exists between the 
‘“‘Americans’’ and the Republicans. They work together like 
brethren, and this alliance is perfectly understood by everybody, 
as is shown by a recent editorial in the Cheyenne Leader, which 
describes the A. P. A. as “a Republican annex.’’ Referring to 
the political affiliation between these two great engines of re- 
form in the Northwest, the Boston Republic says : 

Evidently the A. P. A. is getting possession of the Republican ma- 
chine ‘in Wisconsin. It will force the nomination of its candidates 
and dictate the policy and the platform. If a majority of the Re- 
publicans are members of the A. P. A., the Republican party is not 
worth the support of any decent man. 

Wisconsin has capitulated in many districts to the A. P. A., 
and the Republican machine out there is entirely in its control. 
To quote the La Crosse Chronicle : 

The Douglas County Republican Convention was a strictly A. P. A. 
affair, as every act of that party is at Superior. 

The same story is told by the Indianapolis Sentinel, which says : 

The A. P. A. captured all the Republican nominations on the 
county ticket at Chicago. We sympathize with Chicago in this afflic- 
tion. Indianapolis is suffering in the same way. 


Says the Atlanta Journal : 


The Journal has frequently discussed the A. P. A., and has taken 
occasion to condemn that organization as opposed to the spirit of our 
institutions. In arriving at this conclusion, we have not accepted the 
professions of the association as to its aims and purposes, but have 
judged it by its conduct. ‘“ By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 


The feeling in New Orleans in reference to the A. P. A. is 
expressed by the Picayune, which says (June 5) that A. P. A.ism 
‘is growing dangerous and should be looked into.’’ The Den- 
ver News avers that ‘‘the A. P. A.’s have a grip on the G. O. 
P.,’’ and the Yankton (S. D.) Herald published a long specific 
statement on June 7 that the A. P. A. had entered into secret 
deals with the Republicans in that state ; while the Brooklyn 
Citizen, in a recent editorial, states that ‘‘ the leaders of the Re- 
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publican party have been acting in concert with the A. P. A. 
throughout the country.’”’ And so it goes. 

Further evidence that the A. P. A. is a dangerous element in 
our political life may be found in the petition addressed to Con- 
gress by Mr. H. M. Youmans of Saginaw, Mich., the Democratic 
candidate for Congress from his district, who was defeated by 
the A. P. A. (allied as usual with the Republican party) in a 
manner to make every decent American ashamed. In the 
course of a debate arising out of this contest, Representative 
Weadock read to the House some astounding statements about 
the A. P. A. in Colorado, relating how Mayor Van House of 
Denver, because he appointed a Catholic as chief of police, was 
denounced by the organization which adopted resolutions, 
among which it was 


Resolved, that all communication, socially or otherwise, with said 


traitor and perjurer by any member of this organization do forever 
cease. 


Resolved, that when his carcass reposes in the arms of Mother Earth, 
in whatever land, an unknown committee, duly appointed, shall per- 


form the last rite in the name of the council by marking the place 
so that all may know 


If this sort of thing be ‘‘patriotism,’’ as its apologists aver, 
then Dr. Johnson has well declared patriotism to be the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. 

During a speech of Gov. McKinley at Kansas City on October 
2, some one asked, ‘‘What’s the matter with the A. P. A.?”’ 
According to the New York Advertiser's report, ‘‘The governor 
paused for a moment before replying, then said, ‘The question 
we have to settle now is, What is the matter with the country.’”’ 
While the Republican leaders, by thus dodging the issue, have 
confirmed the story of their close association with the A. P. A., 
the Democrats on every side are going manfully on record as 
being against it. Commenting on the long and bitter debate on 
the Indian School question last spring, the Boston Republic said : 


It was made quite plain during the long and bitter struggle that the 
alliance between the Republican party and the secret anti-Catholic 
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societies is being more and more closely cemented. The Democrats, 
true to the traditions of their party, stood squarely in opposition to 
religious bigotry and intolerance. Speaker Crisp placed a prominent 
Catholic member in the chair, and thus defied the united powers of 
conspiracy and darkness. The splendid support given to Mr. O’Neil 
by his Democrat associates proved that the party can be counted upon 
to fight religious persecution in the future as it did in the past. 


Bearing on this point also, the Nashville (Tenn.) American 
Says : 


A Democrat is a lover of civil and religious liberty, and the Demo- 
cratic party, in every stage of its career, has always fought for and 
maintained these principles. A member of the so-called A. P. A., a 
secret, oath-bound, political party, under his oath, is not and cannot be 
a lover of civil and religious liberty ; for his party teaches and insists 
upon its members proscribing other American citizens because of their 
religion. Therefore it is that a true member of the A. P. A. cannot be 
a true and loyal Democrat. 


The attitude of the Democrats toward the A. P. A. has been 
further made plain by the recorded utterances of such pro- 
nounced non-Catholic members of the party as Governors Stone 
and Peck, Ex-Governor Hoadley, William H. Peckham, Oscar 
S. Straus, and Edward M. Shepard. Mr. Shepard’s words on 
this subject are especially felicitous. He says: 


The movement has not near the strength that is claimed for it, and 
is certain to be far more ephemeral than the Knownothing movement. 
Iam myself a strong Protestant ; but the strongest Protestant, if an 
intelligent and honest man, must admit the enormous services to piety 
and good morals rendered in this country by the church against which 
this movement of intolerance is directed. 

So far as public affairs are concerned, no religious body has contained 
men who have rendered more distinguished and more unselfish 
patriotic service than members of the Catholic Church have during 
the whole history of the American government, and especially at the 
present time. There is not a sound political principle, there is no 
single reform which makes for righteousness in public affairs, among 
whose firmest and sincerest promoters are not numbered our fellow- 
citizens of the Catholic faith. 

It is well enough for us Protestants to remember that the great 
majority of our political knaves, whether in federal, state, or local 
politics, have been, like Tweed, men professing to be sincere Protes- 
tants. We had better remember that in modern times, as was the case 
between three and four hundred years ago, it has more than once 
happened that Sir Thomas More has been a Catholic and Henry VIII. 
a Protestant. 
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No less trenchant is this truism from the Brooklyn Eagle : 


The knowledge of every thoughtful man proves that Roman Cathol- 
icism of itself is no bar to excellent civic work for America, and 
Protestantism is no assurance in itself of such work. A nation which 
trusted Philip Sheridan, a Roman Catholic, as one of its great soldiers, 
against Episcopal Lee and Presbyterian Stonewall Jackson, who 
sought to divide it, should leave to owls and to bats the creation of 
sectarian lines of cleavage or scare in public affairs. 


Everywhere, in fact, both the Democratic leaders and the 
Democratic press are pronouncing against the A. P. A. The 
New York Times in particular has rendered an inestimable 
public service by dragging into the light of publicity the opera- 
tions of this disloyal secret organization, which is working like 
a mole under the surface of politics. 

Says the Scranton Truth: 


It will not be the fault of this pestiferous and fanatical association if 
there is not a religious war in this country, for its false assertions and 
wild appeals to prejudice are of that firebrand sort that inflame the 
passions of the unthinking. Happily, however, there is too much in- 
telligence and common sense in the land to permit the success of the 
A. P. A.’s propaganda of assassination. The appeals that are often 
successful in provoking religious riots and bloodshed in the cities of the 
Old World cannot succeed here, where Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews are dwelling together in peace, and working out the destinies of 
mankind as members of one great family, bound together by the 
brotherhood of citizenship. 


Even the New York Mail and Express, which has certainly 
never been over friendly to Catholics, says : 

To the zealots of American patriotism we say that they should re- 
member that this is a land of freedom ; a country where there must be 
the utmost respect paid to conscience and religious convictions ; and 
that no political party can survive which is based upon the un- 
American doctrine of religious proscription. There must be mutual 
recognition of the rights of all parties. 

It has been suggested by some well-meaning but ill-advised 
enthusiast that American Catholics should form an organization 
in opposition to the A. P. A. Such a step would be a most 
serious blunder. As the Catholic Standard says : 

There is no place or need for a Catholic political party in this 
country. The federal and state constitutions are in harmony with 


Christian Catholic principles and with any political party which 
loyally upholds the Constitution. With us the church is independent 
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of the state, and will remain independent. With us, therefore, politi- 
cal parties have no concern with religious affairs except to preserve the 
liberty of religion and to resist any attempt to burden the citizen with 
pains or penalties in the exercise of his freedom of conscience. 


Catholics will not establish a C. P. A., or Catholic Protective 
Association. They are loyal citizens of the United States, and 
will, therefore, enter into no combination against any of their 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens. On the contrary, as Monsignor 
Schroeder of the Catholic University at Washington declared 
in a recent address before the German Catholic Central Verein, 
Catholics ‘‘ are tolerant in the true sense of the word, and are 
ready to protect the religious liberty of all their fellow-citizens 
of any creed even until the last drop of their blood is shed.”’ 

The remedy for A. P. A.ism lies in the Constitution and laws 
of our country and in the intelligence and good-will of its non- 
Catholic citizens ; for in the long run, there is no more truth- 
seeking and impartial man in the world than the average 
American. As Bishop Spalding says in his admirable article 
already quoted, ‘‘The American people love justice and fair 
play ; they live and let live ; their very genius is good-will to 
men.”’ 

Meanwhile, however, A. P. A.ism is hurtful to the best in- 
terests of the country. It separates friend from friend ; it sows 
the seed of suspicion and distrust; it makes innocent victims, 
and diverts attention from the momentous problems which are 
pressing upon us. Heaven knows there are enough legitimate 
issues in American politics to engage the minds of the people 
and to busy legislators without injecting into it these issues of 
religion. The country is, indeed, in a perfect maelstrom of 
great economic problems, and he is an enemy of mankind who 
seeks to turn the people away from these to involve them in 
religious feuds. All churches should rather carry a flag of truce on 
ecclesiastical differences, and unite against those forces which 
are directed against all forms of religion. 

Any conspiracy directed against Catholics taking part in pub- 
lic affairs must inevitably react hurtfully upon its authors. As 
the New York Times says : 

Any party that should openly or in any effective degree secretly con- 
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nive to shut out Catholics from its nominations would invite certain 
disaster. 

The present Catholic boycott may, therefore, be safely left to 
work out its own destruction. It is only one of those periodi- 
cal waves of bigotry which roll their harmless tide against the 
everlasting rock of Peter. 

‘‘ Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers.”’ 

Error and evil cannot stand the light of day; they flourish 
only under cover and in the dark. The A. P. A. has grown to 
large proportions solely because it has done its work in secrecy. 
The membership list of two million of which it brags has been 
stealthily obtained, mainly by coercion and boycott. The liv- 
ing lie upon which this movement is built may for a while de- 
ceive a few, and cause others to hesitate ; but it is only a ques- 
tion of time before the A. P. A., like its forerunner, Know- 
nothingism, shall be stamped out of existence. It may be that 
it has not yet reached its culmination ; but it is not likely to go 
far. ‘It must in the end defeat its own object,’’ says the Bos- 
ton Herald. As Horace Greeley said of the Knownothing party, 
“You might as well seek to perpetuate an anti-cholera or 
potato-rot party.”’ 

While it is true that elections, not only in New England but 
throughout the West, have been considerably affected by the 
A. P. A. movement, it is also true that these passing victories 
of bigotry and uncharitableness have invariably been followed 
by a speedy reaction in the direction of honest citizenship and 
true religion. Said Representative Heard of Missouri the other 
day : 

The A. P. A. is being worked for all it is worth by the Republicans, 
but the Democrats are fighting them openly and vigorously, and [ do 


not think that much damage will be done by the introduction of big- 
otry into the campaign. 


Before long the Republicans who favor the A. P. A plan of 
influencing votes will awake to the fact that they have been 
playing with fire; and once the country is thoroughly aroused 
against these dark-lantern, political assassins with whom the 
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Republicans are consorting, the alliance cannot fail to receive 
the condemnation at the polls which it deserves. It is obvious 
that the A. P. A. could never have attained any power at all 
except for its coalition with the Republicans. This, however, 
is no new story. The Republican party has always been the 
patron of every form of religious bigotry. It was the sole heir 
and residuary legatee of the original Knownothing party, from 
which, indeed, it was largely recruited. Its managers in its 
decline now only go back to first principles. As the Saratoga 
Sun says : 


Such a movement as this A. P. A. would have no strength whatever 
had it not been encouraged and utilized by the discredited and des- 
perate leaders of the Republican party, who have been repeatedly 
beaten upon all the legitimate issues before the country. 

That all this is not mere idle talk is demonstrated by the fact 
that the A. P. A. has only grown to be a factor in those places 
where it has worked with the Republican party. The course to 
pursue, therefore, is to hold the Republican party responsible 
for its existence, and to punish it accordingly. 


CHARLES ROBINSON. 














A NON-PARTISAN VIEW OF THE TARIFF SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK. 


BY ERNEST E. RUSSELL. 


HE progress of events and of discussion with regard to 
the tariff question during the last two weeks of August 
developed what at first glance appears to be a curious paradox. 
A general tariff bill has been passed, and it is as certain as any- 
thing in the political future can be that general tariff revision 
will not be undertaken again for some years ; and yet the tariff 
question remains the chief issue between the two leading parties 
and a prominent issue with all the other parties. That it does 
retain this position of prominence there can be no doubt. It is 
so accepted and so treated by the great majority of the leaders 
and newspapers of both the old parties. President Cleveland’s 
letter to Representative Catchings is to be the platform upon 
which the Democratic party (except the small protectionist. 
wing) will ask popular indorsement at the coming elections. 
Both Mr. Reed’s opening speech in Maine and Mr. Wilson’s in 
West Virginia recognize and welcome the issue, and declare 
that the great tariff struggle, so far from being ended, is still at 
its height. True, the only immediate demand of the Demo- 
cratic party as represented by Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Wilson, and 
their supporters, is for supplementary bills to correct what they 
deem the more glaring defects of the new tariff law; and the 
only immediate purpose of the Republicans is to win control of 
the House of Representatives in order to prevent such amenda- 
tory legislation, but with no definite specification as to what the 
Republican party will do if it comes into full control of the 
government again in 1897. In reality, however, the issue is far 
broader and deeper than this immediate demand and purpose 
imply. 
How, then, can the seeming paradox be explained? The true 
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explanation undoubtedly is that while the question as to what 
rates of duty shall be levied upon imports has been settled for 
some years to come (except as to the comparatively few changes 
that may be made by supplementary bills), the fundamental 
difference between the Democratic and Republican parties as to 
the principle upon which tariff taxation should be based is still 
unsettled. It is not merely a difference of opinion as to what 
rates of duty should be levied at any particular time. Itisa 
difference as to ultimate party policy. The difference is vital, 
and as long as it exists the tariff question is bound to remain 
one of the issues, if not the main issue, dividing the two parties. 
This vital issue, in its extreme form, is the issue between tariff 
for protection only and tariff for revenue only. In a modified 
form it becomes an issue between tariff for protection with 
incidental revenue, and tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection. The protection tenet in both forms is held by members 
of the Republican party, and the revenue tenet in both forms 
by members of the Democratic party, the extremists in the 
latter party being commonly called ‘free-traders.’’ So also 
there are tariff-for-revenue-only Republicans, just as there are 
high-protectionist Democrats. But though the members of 
neither party are unanimous in support of any one policy, the 
dominating sentiment in the one party is for high protection, 
while in the other it is for a tariff.for revenue only, ultimately 
if not immediately. The inherent antagonism between the two 
policies is apparent from the fact that a tariff is protective only 
in so far as it keeps out foreign products, while it is revenue- 
yielding only in so far as it admits foreign products; the modi- 
fied application of the protective principle yielding incidental 
revenue, and the modified application of the revenue principle 
yielding incidental protection. Tobe more specific, a protect- 
ive duty not made so high as to absolutely prohibit the impor- 
tation of a given article, yields revenue to the extent that the 
article is imported in spite of the duty; while a revenue duty 
laid upon articles that are or can be produced at home yields a 
measure of protection, whether laid with a deliberate purpose to 
provide protection or not. 
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What policy will finally prevail—whether prohibitive duties 
will be laid, or whether all duties will be abolished (establishing 
actual free trade) and internal taxation be extended so as'to 
provide all required government revenue, or whether ‘“‘ revenue 
only,’’ or ‘‘ revenue with incidental protection,’’ or ‘‘ protection 
with incidental revenue,’ will at last establish itself upon the 
firm basis of human experience and enlightened self-interest— 
this is a question that the future must answer. Any attempt to 
answer it to-day is merely an expression of opinion as to what 
ought to be, viewing the matter in the light of the experience 
of the past, but without the test of the experience of the future. 
True, some policy must be adopted for the present, and that 
policy can be decided upon only in the light of the past ; but 
when adopted it must remain always subject to modification or 
reversal as time shall test its truth and value, under changing 
economic conditions. 

Every Democratic reverse at the polls during the past year 
and every assumed indication of Democratic defeat at the 
coming congressional elections has been accounted for by the 
extreme Republican organs, on the one hand, as an expression of 
popular disapproval of Democratic ‘‘tariff-tinkering’’ and an 
indication that the people of the country had changed their 
minds since they voted the Democratic party into power in 1892, 
chiefly on the tariff issue; while the Democratic organs, on the 
other hand, have been just as positive that these defeats and 
signs of future trouble for their party were mainly, if not 
wholly, due to Democratic delay and half-heartedness in fulfill- 
ing the party’s tariff-reform pledges. 

And now the new law gives the party organs on both sides 
plenty of ground for keeping up the same line of reasoning and 
self-justification. Since the new law is not so drastic a measure 
as the Democratic party as a whole meant to enact, the party 
organs will argue in this wise : If under the new law the country 
passes from the present state of industrial depression into a 
fairly prosperous era, the Republican organs will maintain that 
it is because the Republicans and protectionist Democrats 
balked the fanatical tariff-reformers in their unholy zeal to 
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destroy the protective system, and that it is the saving grace of 
the protectionist Senate amendments to which the industrial 
recovery is to be credited; while the Democratic organs will 
maintain that if moderate reductions in duties have accom- 
plished so much, a more vigorous onslaught on the policy of 
‘‘mad protection’? would have accomplished still more. On 
the other hand, should the economic recovery be less complete 
and satisfactory, the Republican organs will charge the partial 
failure to the partial carrying out of the Democratic program, 
and credit the partial recovery to the partial maintenance of 
Republican protection; while the Democratic organs will just as 
stoutly assert that it was protectionist interference with the 
Democratic tariff-reform program that prevented the return of 
full prosperity. And there you are. 

Nor is this all. The advocates of the free coinage of silver, 
of state control of monopolies, of prohibition, and of various 
other plans for social and economic relief will continue to charge 
social and economic ills to the failure to adopt their particular 
remedies. Which, if any, of these diverse views is the correct 
one, or whether there is or is not an element of truth in them 
all, is the question that the individual voter must continue to 
face. What wonder if, in his confusion and his distrust of his own 
ability to solve the complex economic problem, he turn again to 
the party organ or the party leader and seek peace of mind and 
relief from personal responsibility by accepting the ‘‘I-say-it’’ 
of an authority that lays claim to political infallibility ! 

But this tendency to shirk personal responsibility, inquiry, 
investigation, and conclusion must be fought at every point. It 
must be iterated and reiterated that the only reasonable, justifi- 
able, patriotic course, the course that holds out most promise of 
leading to a safe and certain conclusion, is to seek the truth 
through a careful study of the widely different views set forth in 
the newspapers and by the intellectual leaders of all parties and 
of no party, in the spirit of honest endeavor to discriminate 
between purely partisan appeal or groundless assertion and 
sincere, well-founded argument. 


ERNEST E. RUSSELL. 
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HOW TO ABOLISH POVERTY. 


BY FLORENCE A. BURLEIGH. 


N THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS for June is an 

article with the above title by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 

in answer to one by E. M. Burchard. There are several points 
in Mrs. Dietrick’s answer which seem to call for criticism. 

I agree most heartily with her that ‘‘the person who tells 
the truth’’ is a genuine friend to the poor; but I will go further 
and say that the truest friend to the poor is he or she who does 
all in his or her power to prevent poverty—not merely to ‘‘tell 
the truth’? about it. Poverty does, indeed, show a diseased 
condition of society ; but did Mrs. Dietrick ever seriously reflect 
as to the cause of this disease? I have endeavored to discover 
her diagnosis and cure, but can only guess at it. As near as I 
can tell, her cure seems to be gold currency and more economy 
among the poor. 

However ‘‘unpleasant’’ it may be for a person to tell another 
“that his disease is the result of his own folly and the folly of his 
apcestors,’’ it is still more ‘“‘unpleasant”’ to allow him to go on 
in his diseased condition when he can be helped out of it. The 
society of to-day is so thoroughly diseased that only a “radical 
change’’ will restore it to health. 

Mrs. Dietrick compares the poor to the primeval man in an 
African forest, where ‘‘the one way for any to rise higher than 
the others . . . was by the self-development of superior 
intelligence. . . . The industrious and intelligent saved, and 
the less able lived on their bounty.’’ There is one immense 
difference between the two which utterly destroys the simile. 
The primitive men lived in a condition of freedom, while the 
poor of to-day live in a condition of slavery. It is right and just 
that an ‘‘industrious and intelligent’’ man should have more 
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than an indolent, ignorant one ; otherwise we should be paying 
@ premium on laziness and ignorance. 

When society learns that what any one produces, whether by 
his muscle or his brain, that is his against the whole world, one 
great step in the right direction will have been taken. If he is 
provident and saving he will be the gainer thereby; if reckless 
and improvident he must suffer the consequences. But to-day 
the masses of the people get a bare living. The workers, who 
are the wealth producers, must live ‘“‘from hand to mouth,’’ and 
are thankful if they have ever so little in that hand to put into 
the mouth. ‘‘The power to save, the power to practice self- 
denial,’’ is nowhere so rigidly exerted as among the poor. 
Whatever it may have been among the dwellers in the African 
forest, it is certainly true that among the dwellers in the large 
cities of our American republic the would-be “intelligent and 
industrious’? workingmen are obliged to ‘‘live on the bounty ”’ 
of the more fortunate, who, by our laws of special privilege, 
gather where they have not sown. It is undeniable that as a 
rule those who ‘‘get on in the world’’ do so, not because they 
‘‘discount the present, hoping for enjoyable reward in the 
future,’’ but because they are enabled by our tariff and Jand 
laws to appropriate what the worke~-s produce. 

“The mass of the poor . . ._ still worship a fetish which 
they believe to be all-powerful, and which they alternately cajole 
and upbraid, and whose name is ‘Society,’’’ because they have 
an ill-defined idea that they are wronged in some way ; that they 
do not receive what is justly their due; and that ‘‘Society”’ is to 
Viame for such a condition. They are not alone in wanting ‘‘to 
eat their cake and yet still have it,’’ for their more fortunate 
brothers not only want but have both, not, however, because 
they ‘‘saved cake,’’ but because they robbed the baker. 

The mass of the people are, indeed, unintelligent because they 
have neither time nor strength to be otherwise. The simile of 
the forest is a stronger one than Mrs. Dietrick intends. How is 
it that ‘‘ beginning from the same soil some have learned how to 
use others for their own advancement,’’ and what is the result? 
Some have used others by sucking their very life-blood, and the 
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result is death to the one so used. ‘‘The lesson we should learn 
from the rank, crowded forest, where a few live and many per- 
ish of overcrowding,”’ is to stop the overcrowding. ‘‘Self-direc- 
tion’’ is not possible where there is no room. ‘‘Man’s choice of 
conditions is” not ‘‘ practically unlimited as far as nature goes,’’ 
because society has allowed nature’s bounty to be so monopolized 
by a few that man has, as a rule, no choice. 

If, instead of saying ‘‘wherever there is soil he can get a 
living,’’ Mrs. Dietrick had said ‘‘wherever man has access to 
soil he can get a living,’’ she would have struck the keynote. 
But, unfortunately, while to-day there is plenty of ‘“‘soil,’’ the 
access to it is cut off because of land monopoly. If that were 
destroyed man could ‘‘refuse to contribute his offspring to swell 
that wretched mass of cheap laborers in city slums’’ and ‘‘choose 
his own employer and his own place of abode.’’ He has to-day 
no alternative but to sell his power of self-direction or starve. 
If land were free, so that any one who paid its value to society 
could use it, then we might talk of each man’s ability to be his 
own employer. 

The sin of ‘‘densely overcrowded places’’ is not to be laid at 
nature’s door, but at man’s. Trees and human beings both need 
‘*boundless room’’ in order to be symmetrical. Not only will 
‘‘well-born trees grow straighter and stronger than the ill-born 
and sickly,’’ but even ‘‘ill-born’’ trees stand a better chance of 
overcoming such disadvantages if they are allowed ‘to lift their 
heads into the nourishing air and sunlight’’ than if they are 
crowded and pressed upon and not allowed freedom. ‘The 
sensible thing’’ is to study out the cause of the overcrowding, 
not to experiment with various plasters and patent medicines. 

If Mrs. Dietrick will study history she will find that wherever 
land is free there is an absence of ‘‘overcrowding,’”’ slums, and 
grinding poverty. Slums and palaces are coexistent with 
landlordism. ‘‘Who made the land of a country?’’ asks 
Carlisle in his ‘‘Past and Present.’?’ No manor woman. The 
quantity of land is neither more nor less than it was when the 
savages roamed in the primeval forests, ‘‘monarchs of all they 
surveyed.’’ People cannot create land, but they can and do 
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create land value by their presence and their absolute need of 
land. Then why should not society take this value and use it to 
pay the expenses of the government which is made necessary by 
these same people? In this way each individual would then 
keep all he earns, instead of being taxed on nearly everything 
he uses, and society would also receive its own. Such a system 
as this is founded upon justice and equity. 

One might have wished that Mrs. Dietrick had defined money. 
She evidently confuses ‘‘standard of value’’ with ‘‘money.’’ 
We must have a standard of value or, as she says, ‘‘a fixed 
starting point in the business of exchange,’’ but that is totally 
different from money, which is an invention to facilitate ex- 
change by avoiding barter. For some reason 25.8 grains of 
gold ninety per cent pure has been made a standard of value 
and called a dollar by our American government. A definite 
quantity and quality of any other commodity that does not lose 
value by division would answer the purpose as well. But it 
does not follow that the commodity thus selected should be the 
material of the currency. 

The very reason why Mrs. Dietrick objects to paper for cur- 
rency is a good reason for using it. Paper is cheap and goid 
is dear; then why not use the cheaper commodity and leave the 
more valuable for the arts? 

Mrs. Dietrick evidently confuses money with currency. The 
former includes all checks, drafts, and other private issues, as 
well as government money. Currency is what its name implies 
—that which passes current. I presume Mrs. Dietrick is aware 
that about ninety-five per cent of all the bnsiness of this 
country is done with private money, not gold or silver or paper 
currency. Therefore her paragraph in regard to the relative 
amounts of ‘‘money’’ used in the commerce of various countries 
is misleading, as she did not take into consideration that ‘‘the 
more enlightened and prosperous the nation’’ the larger the 
proportion of private money, not ‘‘the smaller their proportion 
of government money’’; for under what head would checks and 
drafts come if not under that of money, if we grant the above 
definition ? 
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Mrs. Dietrick hints at the way to abolish involuntary poverty 
—and we have no concern with voluntary poverty—when in her 
last sentence she says, ‘‘As long as his ideal of civilization re- 
mains that avowed by Mr. Burchard, that is, the elimination of 
the natural freedom of natural creatures, I do not see how any 
earthly plan can help him.’’ We can never have “natural 
freedom of natural creatures’’ until we allow men and women 
to get at the natural source of wealth, the land. Wealth isa 
product of labor (man) applied to land (all natural resources), 
and until we remove all restrictions which divorce these two we 
make it impossible for men to get all they earn. Poverty is 
caused by the separation of these two factors in the production 
of wealth. Given plenty of land and free access of man to it, 
any desired amount of wealth can be produced. Take away 
either and man will starve. To-day labor has not access to land 
because it is monopolized by the few; but make land free, allow 
any one to use it who pays its value to the community, and 
involuntary poverty will be impossible. 


FLORENCE A. BURLEIGH. 











MALTHUS AT THE HANDS OF RECENT CRITICS. 


BY THOMAS NIXON CARVER, PH.D. 


NY doctrine which continually requires refutation during 
three quarters of a century may be regarded as resting on 
a tolerably sound basis. Few doctrines have been so favored in 
this respect as the Malthusian doctrine of population ; few have 
been for so long a time a perennial subject for refutation. 
Though it has ‘‘rained refutations’’ during most of the time 
since the publication, in 1798, of the ‘‘ Essay on the Principle of 
Population,’’ yet to this day the opponents of the doctrine do 
not seem to be satisfied with the work of refutation as done by 
their predecessors, for we still hear occasionally of one who 
claims to have overthrown Malthus. A review of some of the 
objections that have been urged against this doctrine would 
doubtless be edifying. They range all the way from that opti- 
mistic credulity which tries to dispose of the whole troublesome 
matter by saying that Providence never creates mouths but it pro- 
vides food for them, to the argument, based on statistics, that 
production has actually more than kept pace with population. But 
such a review cannot be undertaken here, because this paper is 
not a disquisition on the eccentricities of the human mind. There 
are, however, two writers who are so often quoted against Malthus 
that they deserve attention. These writers are Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Henry George. 

The writer does not wish to be understood to classify Herbert 
Spencer among the opponents of Malthus. He is often spoken 
of as such, but the reason for it is not clear. It is doubtful if 
anything was farther from his mind than the idea that he was 
refuting Malthus when he wrote his ‘‘ Laws of Multiplication”’ 
(‘* Principles of Biology,’’ Vol. II., N. Y., 1872). The following 
passage indicates that he accepted the essential features of the 
doctrines of Malthus : 
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And, manifestly, this excess of demand over supply is perennial ; 
this pressure of population, of which it is the index, cannot be eluded. 
Though by the emigration that takes place when the pressure arrives 
at a certain intensity, temporary relief is from time to time obtained, 
yet, as by this process all habitable countries must become peopled, it 
follows that in the end the pressure, whatever it may then be, must be 
borne in full. This constant increase of people beyond the means of 
subsistence causes, then, a never ceasing requirement for skill, intel- 
ligence, and self-control—involves, therefore, a constant exercise of 
these and a gradual growth of them.—(‘‘ Principles of Biology,’’ Vol. 
II., p. 498.) 


What Mr. Spencer really attempts is to make an addition to 
the already well-established doctrine of population by showing 
that the physical capacity for increase in population diminishes 
with an increase in civilization, so that positive checks on popu- 
lation become less and less operative, and preventive checks less 
and less necessary. But this result can only be brought about 
by a continuation of the forces which Malthus so forcibly pointed 
out. The tendency to overpopulation, with its continually 
intensifying competition, which is but the economic term for 
‘struggle for existence,’’ ‘is in itself a cause of man’s further 
evolution,’’ and man’s further evolution ‘itself necessitates a 
decline in his fertility.’’ 

It would seem that the final outcome of this ‘‘antagonism 
between individuation and genesis’’ will be such a decline in 
man’s fertility as to bring about an equilibrium between popu- 
lation and subsistence without the intervention of even rational 
checks. But it is evident that this result can only follow a long 
and wasteful struggle between man and his environment. It is 
only that fierce struggle for existence which results from the 
tendency to overpopulation that can produce that excessive 
individuation which would reduce man’s procreative capacity to 
the limits which Mr. Spencer has set for it. 

If, however, Mr. Spencer may be assumed to have proven his 
point, it would be a real and significant addition to the theory 
of population. It would mean that there were at least two 
forces, instead of one, at work hastening the possibility of social 
perfectibility. Malthus had pointed out that all dreams of social 
elysiums were baseless until men should learn to practice that 
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virtuous self-restraint which would keep down population with- 
out the intervention of vice, misery, war, or famine. But Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine of the decline of generative power with an 
increase in civilization works in harmony with it to hasten the 
possibility ‘of a social millennium. 

While Mr. Spencer apparently had no idea of refuting Malthus, 
Mr. Henry George leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader 
that he repudiates the whole doctrine, and believes that he has 
most effectually overthrown it. He joins issue directly with the 
following passage from John Stuart Mill, which may be taken as 
an excellent summary of the Malthusian doctrine : 


A greater number of people cannot, in any given state of civilization, 
be collectively so well provided for asasmaller. The niggardliness of 
nature, not the injustice of society, is the cause of the penalty attached 
to overpopulation. An unjust distribution of wealth does not aggra- 
vate the evil, but, at most, causes it to be somewhat earlier felt. It is 
in vain to say that all mouths which the increase of mankind calls into 
existence bring with them hands. The new mouths require as much 
food as the old ones, and the hands do not produce as much. If all 
instruments of production were held in joint property by the whole 
people, and the produce divided with perfect equality among them, and 
if in a society thus constituted industry were as energetic and produce 
as ample as at the present time, there would be enough to make all the 
existing population extremely comfortable ; but when that population 
had doubled itself, as, with the existing habits of the people under 
such encouragement, it undoubtedly would in a little more twenty 
years, what would then be their condition? Unless the art of produc- 
tion were in the same time improved in an almost unexampled degree, 
the inferior soils which must be resorted to and the more laborious and 
scantily remunerative cultivation which must be employed on the 
superior soils, to procure food for so much larger a population, would, by 
an insuperable necessity, render every individual in the community 
poorer than before. If the population continued to increase at the same 
rate, a time would soon arrive when no one would have more than the 
mere necessaries, and soon after a time when no one would have a suf- 
ficiency of those, and the further increase of population would be 
arrested by death.—(‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,’’ Book I., 
Ch. 13, See. 2.) 


To this Mr. George replies as follows : 


All this I deny. I assert that the very reverse of these propositions 
is true. I assert that in any given state of civilization, a greater 
number of people can collectively be better provided for than a smaller. 
I assert that the injustice of society, and not the niggardliness of 
nature, is the cause of want and misery which the current theory 
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attributes to overpopulation. I assert that the new mouths which an 
increasing population calls into existence require no more food than 
the old ones, while the hands they bring with them can, in the 
natural order of things, produce more. I assert that, other things 
being equal, the greater the population the greater the comfort which 
an equitable distribution of wealth would give to each individual. I 
assert that in a state of equality, the natural increase of population 
would constantly tend to make every individual richer instead of 
poorer.—(‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ Book II., Chapter 4.) 


Mr. George brings to the support of his position a series of 
arguments remarkable alike for their lack of conclusiveness and 
for their unlooked-for consequences. First, he argues from 
‘*facts,’”’ and having selected a number of territories which have 
increased in population, he asks, pertinently, if they have not 
increased even more rapidly in wealth. He also asksif it is 
not true that under similar circumstances—that is to say, among 
communities of similar people, in a similar stage of civilization 
—the most densely populated community is the richest. These 
questions are asked in a manner that leaves no doubt that the 
author believed that they could be answered only in the affirma- 
tive, and that an affirmative answer to these questions neces- 
sarily involved an utter giving up of the last vestige of belief in 
Malthusianism. But the Malthusian may consistently answer 
these questions in the affirmative and still retain his faith; he 
may even beat Mr. George in the argument, adopting Mr. 
George’s own premises; for as it appears to him, Mr. George 
has simply hitched the cart before the horse. It is an essential 
part of Malthusianism that population is limited by the means 
of subsistence; consequently, as wealth and means of subsistence 
increase, population may and will increase likewise. There- 
fore, in strict conformity with this doctrine it must always be 
that, under similar conditions, the richest country will be the 
most populous; it will support a larger population. The 
Malthusian not only admits but asserts that a greater number of 
people will live in a rich than a poor country, and that the 
most populous countries are therefore the richest. 

It is not quite fair to compare, as Mr. George does, a newly 
settled with an old and thickly populated country. In the first 
place, the vast accumulations of capital invested in productive 
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forms greatly augment the productive power of the latter 
country. In the second place, it is quite true that, up to a cer- 
tain point, an increase in the density of population, by 
enlarging the opportunities for division of labor, may increase 
the productiveness of the individual laborer. But so soon as 
that point is reached where two or more laborers must be 
engaged in precisely the same processes or remain unemployed, 
the point is passed at which an increase of population will 
increase the productiveness of each additional laborer. At this 
point begins the diminution of the returns of labor. At this 
point rent will begin to be paid for land, and, as will be shown 
later, where rent is paid we have a positive proof that the point 
where diminishing returns begins has been passed. Rent emerges 
as a result of a competition for the most favorable situations. 
This means that the later comers must make use of poorer 
situations and work under less advantageous circumstances than 
their predecessors. 

Probably the whole range of literature does not contain a 
stranger piece of argument than the following attempt to cover 
the Malthusian with confusion : 


The web of generations is like lattice work or the diagonal threads in 
cloth. Commencing at any point at the top, the eye follows lines 
which at the bottom widely diverge ; but beginning at the bottom, the 
lines diverge in the same way to the top. How many children a man 
may have is problematical, but that he had two parents is certain and 
that each of these again had two parents is also certain. Follow this 
geometrical progression through a few generations, and see if it does 
not lead to quite as ‘‘striking consequences’’ as Mr. Malthus’ peopling 
of the solar systems.—(‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ Book II., Chapter 2.) 


Now this is doubtless very severe on the followers of Malthus, 
and may possibly appeal strongly to some of Mr. George’s read- 
ers. But it scarcely amounts to a demonstration until it be 
shown that two parents uniformly give life to but one offspring. 
But if that were true and had always been true, Mr. George 
would quite probably never have had the Malthusian doctrine 
to refute; and this for several reasons. First, there would 
never have been any Malthus to write on population ; second, 
there would never have been any population to write about ; 
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third, there would never have been any Mr. George to write 
about Mr. Malthus. The story of man on earth must, for ob- 
vious reasons, have closed with the issue of the first pair. If, 
however, we could assume the earth to have been thickly popu- 
lated to begin with, it could have been only a matter of a few 
generations until the race of men must have become extinct. 
But it is the way that parents have of begetting more than their 
own number of offspring that plays the mischief with Mr. 
George’s argument and forms the raison d’etre of the doctrine of 
population. This fact obviates the ‘‘striking consequences ”’ of 
Mr. George’s illustration. So palpable is the absurdity of the 
illustration as an argument against Malthus that it is difficult to 
avoid being prejudiced against the other arguments used by 
the same author. Whether Malthus were right or not, he at least 
was not guilty of using so ridiculous an argument as the one 
quoted from Mr. George. 

One of the ‘‘ striking consequences’’ of Mr. George’s position, 
and one which he seems not fully to have appreciated, is the 
essential contradiction between his refutation of Malthus and his 
theory of the unearned increment. The whole theory of rent 
rests on the principle of the diminishing returns from the culti- 
vation of land. If it be true, as he asserts, that the productivity 
of successive increments of labor does not diminish, but increases 
indefinitely, it is difficult to see how there could be such a thing 
as rent and an unearned increment. He seems to have par- 
tially recognized this difficulty in the following language : 

As conclusively proving the law of diminishing productiveness it is 
said in the current treatises that were it not true that beyond a cer- 
tain point land yields less and less to additional applications of labor 
and capital, increasing population would not cause any extension of 
cultivation ; but that all the increased supplies needed could and would 


be raised without taking into cultivation any fresh ground.—(‘‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” Book II., Ch. 3, p. 118.) 


Now to every economist this would seem to be a serious diffi- 
culty, and one that ought to be thoroughly and fairly disposed 
of before Mr. George claims to have established his position. 
But those radical writers who attempt to brush aside the estab- 
lished opinions and principles of the science of economics (or of 
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any science for that matter) with the high-handed freedom of a 
cavalier, enjoy the peculiar privilege of being unrestrained by 
such conventionalities as logic and consistency. Mr. George is 
able to rid (%) himself of the difficulty by a metaphysical dis- 
quisition on the conservation of energy. He argues, from the 
fact that man physically considered is but a ‘‘ transient form of 
matter, a changing mode of motion,’’ that there can never be 
such a thing as overpopulation, at least not till standing room 
on the face of the earth becomes scarce. ‘‘Speaking absolutely,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ man neither produces nor consumes. The whole hu- 
man race, were they to labor to infinity, could not make this 
rolling sphere one atom heavier or one atom lighter, could not 
add to or diminish by one iota the sum of the forces whose ever- 
lasting circling produces all motion and sustains all life. As the 
waters we take from the ocean must return to the ocean, so the 
food we take from the reservoirs of nature is, from the moment 
we take it, on its way back to those reservoirs.”’ 

Now this is only an artful evasion of the real question, and 
an attempt to play the cuttle-fish—or rather an attempt to blind 
the reader to the real question by a pyrotechnic display of glit- 
tering metaphysical generalizations. There is a certain majes- 
tic sweep of the imagination, together with an exquisite power 
of diction, in his argument, so that the reader scarcely has the 
courage to hold the author strictly to the consideration of some 
of the disagreeable facts which we, as finite creatures, are forced 
to face. But there are certain serious objections to this form of 
argument. In the first place it is not explained how the fact 
that ‘‘speaking absolutely ’’ man neither produces nor consumes 
obviates the difficulty of providing food when we speak rela- 
tively to the industrial achievements and appliances of the 
present. We cannot settle the question of population by ‘‘speak- 
ing absolutely.’’ For all practical purposes, man both produces 
and consumes, and the question of numbers is to be considered 
from the standpoint of his ability to produce as much as he con- 
sumes. If mankind had acquired the art of instantaneously and 
easily extracting from earth and sea and sky the chemical ele- 
ments which support life, it would be interesting to discuss the 
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possibilities of population from the standpoint of the conserva- 
tion of energy. But so long as the present slow and difficult 
processes must be resorted to in order to extract food from the 
reservoirs of nature, such a discussion could have no practical 
importance. 

In the second place, even were Mr. George able to sustain the 
argument that the productiveness of labor continually increases 
with the increase of numbers, he would still not be free from 
the other horn of the dilemma. Were it true that a greater 
number of laborers could, in the natural order of things, 
produce more per man than a smaller number, it would seem 
that the average farmer makes a great mistake in not covering 
his estate with laborers. An increase of laborers necessitates 
one of two things: either new and poorer land must be taken 
into cultivation, or a greater number of laborers must be con- 
centrated upon the land already under cultivation. Now it will 
be difficult to convince the average man that a given amount 
of labor will produce more when applied to poor land than to 
good land. But unless this be assumed, Mr. George’s position 
must be that the more laborers engaged on any given piece 
of land the greater the productivity of each laborer. Now if 
this be true, it would follow that a farmer could better afford to 
employ ten men than five upon his farm, and twenty than ten, 
and so on indefinitely. And what would he true of a farm 
would also be true of any manufacturing plant, or of a whole 
community. 

There are two facts which are almost universally admitted 
and which lead almost inevitably to the Malthusian doctrine. 
First, the fact of the diminishing returns of labor ; second, the 
fact that marriage and birth-rates almost invariably increase in 
times of prosperity and decrease in times of depression. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to undertake to establish posi- 
tively the Malthusian doctrine, but only to examine the validity 
of some of the criticisms that have been passed upon it. The 
former has been well done before ; the latter, it is hoped, is now 
sufficiently well done. 


T. N. CARVER. 








“ ARE OUR PATENT LAWS INIQUITOUS?” A REPLY. 


BY PROF. H. OLERICH. 


RE our patent laws iniquitous? is a question of great mag- 
nitude to the people of the United States; for these laws 
are one of the factors which determine our comfort, our material 
prosperity, and our mental achievements. The Honorable 
Simonds, ex-commissioner of patents, in an article in The North 
American Review for December last, ably, and no doubt honestly, 
defends them. He appears to think that, as a whole, the patent 
laws are not only expedient but right also. The writer of this 
article will present the opposite side. 

Whatever may be urged in favor of expediency on the side of 
our patent laws, we will attempt to show that they are not 
grounded on the law of equal freedom, and are, therefore, as a 
whole, iniquitous. Let us now analyze Mr. Simonds’ argument. 

He says: ‘‘The inventor holds his property by two distinct 
and impregnable titles. It is his because of his natural right to 
it, and also because the public welfare—formulating its need and 
will in the Constitution and statutes—demands that it shall be 
his.’ The first title, if rightly interpreted, we think is a valid 
one; for the reason that every person is justly entitled to the 
full products of his labor, whether physical or mental. The 
validity of the second depends on the fact whether the Constitu- 
tion here rests on justice. The very amendments to the Consti- 
tution stand as indictments and shortcomings to the original 
document. In other words, they are evidence that the constitu- 
tions of progressive people need constant revision, because a 
constitution that is adapted to the best needs of the people in one 
age is not so in a subsequent age. Thus the second title rests on 
the correctness of the Constitution. We can no more measure 
justice by the Constitution than by the Koran, before we know 
that they are the embodiments of justice. 
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Mr. Simonds says: ‘‘Let us pause to understand what the 
possession of the invention means. The invention is a visible 
expression of a mental conception ; its value does not reside in 
the intrinsic worth of the wood, or iron, or brass by the use of 
which the mental conception is made manifest ; it resides in the 
visible expression of the mental conception itself.’’ Now, if an 
invention is the visible expression of a mental conception, does 
this mental conception at the expiration of the patent lapse into 
nothing? Does it not follow that if an invention is the visible 
expression of a mental conception, and if an inventor is entitled 
to a patent on that conception, that conception must either lapse 
into nothing at the close of seventeen years, or the inventor is 
aggrieved by the expiration of the patent? If the inventor is 
entitled to the exclusive ownership and control of his mental 
conception at the end of seventeen years, why not at the end of 
twenty years? Why not during the whole period of his life? 
And, further, if it is his rightful property during his life, why, 
under the present order of things, would he not have a just right 
to bequeath it? Insupport of this let me cite from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Justice, Part IV., of ‘‘ Ethics,’’ p. 108, where he says 
that in England ‘‘in 1774 it was decided that common law gives 
the author and his assigns sole right of publication in per- 
petuity.”’ If this holds good of copyright why not of patents? 
If it was right in England in 1774, why is it not right in the 
United States in 18944 

Says Mr. Simonds further: ‘‘The inventor does not deprive 
his fellow-man of any right he had before. His invention, in 
order to be an invention, must be something new.’’ This is very 
true of an invention if no patent is granted him ; but we think it 
is not true of him if a patent is granted to him, no matter if the 
duration of the patent is but for one month, or in perpetuity. 
Let us see. 


Has not every child that comes into the world a just birth- 
right to all the possibilities, all the genius, all the advantages 
and achievements, of the historic age in which it is born and in 
which it lives? Is not a patent an infringement on this sacred, 
equal birthright, for the reason that the new-comer is prohibited 
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from availing himself of the best thoughts and possibilities of 
his times? One may thus possibly come into a world where he 
cannot, during ali his life, avail himself of any useful mechanical 
appliance, further than he can buy or otherwise obtain the 
patentee’s permission to use it; for Congress has the power to 
name any limited time for the duration of a patent, from one 
moment to more than a thousand years. May he not thus be 
deprived of all the best contemporaneous knowledge of his times ? 
Is he, under these conditions, a free, equal competitor with his 
contemporaries? Few, if any, we think, will concede that he is. 
But the patent laws inflict a still deeper wrong and disadvantage 
on all who come into the world having patented inventions. 

It is a universally admitted fact that all new and superior 
inventions, new thoughts, and new forms of government awaken 
correspondingly new wants and new desires. Thus the new- 
comer, with his many new wants, is thrown into a world where 
he has no legal right to satisfy these new wants and desires with the 
help of the patented inventions which awakened and developed 
them, unless he purchases or otherwise obtains permission from 
the patentees who have an exclusive control over the manufac- 
ture and sale of them. So much for the deprivation of equal 
opportunities of the new-comer, whether unborn, native-born, or 
immigrant. Now let us briefly turn our attention to the inventor’s 
contemporaries and co-laborers. 

To illustrate a general principle: Suppose that A, B, C, and 
many others have been working for some ten or twelve years to 
invent a successful corn-husker. These inventors all live in 
different localities. Neither of them knows that the others are 
working at the same invention. Their experience and experi- 
mental tests, however, slowly lead them all to the same general 
conception of a successful corn-husker. A completes his inven- 
tion and takes outa patent on it. B soon after hears of A’s 
husker and patent. B worked at his invention for twelve years, 
and requires only a few days more to complete it; but A’s 
patent bars him out, he is obliged to quit. After spending so 
much time, thought, and money, B is not even allowed to 
become A’s competitor in the sale of his own invention. © 
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does not hear of A’s patent immediately, he diligently pursues 
his work for some time, until he completes a husker on the 
same principles and fully as meritorious as A’s. Immediately 
after the completion he makes arrangements for taking out a 
patent. He is informed by the patent office that A took outa 
patent on a similar husker some weeks ago. Thus A’s patent 
deprives C of all remunerative opportunities. C, after all his 
work and expense, is not allowed even to manufacture and sell 
his own invention for seventeen years to come. But this is not 
the only injury worked by A’s patent. All who desire to 
purchase huskers are thereby deprived of the privilege of buy- 
ing in a market in which the price is harmoniously adjusted by 
free competition, because B, C, and all others are forced out of 
the market, and, if these purchasers are thus disadvantaged by 
A’s monopolistic privileges, then all who buy the products of 
these disadvantaged purchasers must also be disadvantaged. 
For he who is forced to buy a machine in a bloated market 
must in turn, in order that he may continue his business, sell 
the products of that machine in an inflated market. Thus, by 
the granting of a patent, every inhabitant in the land is either 
directly or indirectly deprived of some sacred privileges. 
Perhaps few who have looked at the question impartially will 
claim that such is right or equitable; but they usually justify the 
commission of such wrongs on the ground that without the 
granting of patents no one would desire to invent. Let us look 
at this question candidly. 

Mr. Simonds asks, ‘‘ Has [the granting of patents} promoted 
the progress of science and useful arts?’’ This is, of course, the 
very question at issue. Mr. Simonds enumerates a long list of 
American inventors and their inventions; but his argument 
throughout is based on the tacit, and we believe unwarrantable, 
assumption that these useful inventions are the direct or indirect 
products of the patent laws ; that we would not have them if 
no patents were granted to inventors. As an expositor of the 
patent laws, the burden of proof rests with Mr. Simonds; but 
he does not even attempt an explanation or give a suggestion 
why we would not have them without the patent laws. That 
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these inventions, if rightly used, are of immense advantage to 
humanity no well-informed person will deny, and the very fact 
that they are so useful and pleasing to the growing intelligence 
and refinement of man is almost conclusive evidence that Mr. 
Simonds’ tacit assumption is fallacious. That not only man, 
but all sentient beings have indefatigably been seeking for the 
advantageous is, in my opinion, the strongest proof that wnder 
equal freedom, that is, without the patent laws and other similar 
monopolistic laws, we would not only have our present inven- 
tions but many more. That the patent laws and other similar 
laws granting special privileges tend to produce rapid concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of a few, will, we think, be ad- 
mitted by most if not by all who have given such sociological 
questions a thorough and impartial consideration ; and this rapid 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the few necessarily pro- 
duces a corresponding depletion of wealth in the hands of the 
many, for a financial advantage can only consist in getting di- 
rectly or indirectly some material wealth at the expense of others. 
In the case cited above, A’s special privilege enables him to 
grow wealthy at the expense of B and C, as well as all others 
who buy his invention or the products of the invention. 
According to the well-established theory of evolution by such 
brilliant and authoritative lights as Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, 
Wallace, and an army of others, there has been in the animal 
kingdom as well as elsewhere a slow but gradual development 
from the simple to the complex, from the low to the high. By 
this long continued process of physical and mental growth, 
beneficial acts have, as a whole, become pleasurable. The ever 
present benefits derived from useful inventions and discoveries 
have unfolded the inventive genius and the spirit of inquiry in 
man both as an individual and as a race, to such an extent that 
every person now seeks to gratify this inborn sentiment to the 
fullest extent in his power, because it gives him pleasure to do 
so. The higher the being the more rapid the progress and the 
keener the delight and satisfaction which crowns success in 
every accomplishment. Every laborer, in order that he may be 
able to do his work with less toil and receive greater approba- 
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tion from his fellow-men, is always consciously, or unconsciously, 
trying to invent something new; improve the old, and discover 
something hitherto unknown; for success in these fields is al- 
ways associated with satisfaction, advantages, comfort, honor, 
dignity, and respectability. Through all the long geologic, pre- 
historic, and historic ages of the past, these compensations 
springing from success have always been the true and successful 
incentives which have led the whole animal creation to aim and 
strive for greater achievements. Why these incentives should 
now all be inoperative and dead in man, without the patent 
law, Mr. Simonds does not tell us. It is, however, a serious, 
and in my opinion an unwarrantable, indictment against the 
nobler characteristics of man. Itsets man down as a mere miser, 
seeking his own destruction rather than his own advancement. 
That gold is one of the most powerful stimuli that impel 
man to strive, invent, and discover, every thoughtful observer 
well knows, but it is by no means the only one. Gold, as a rule, . 
furnishes the material subsisuence—the need of the physical or- 
ganism ; but man does not live by bread alone. A vigorous mind 
feels the need of mental food as keenly as the body feels the 
need of material food. Both incessantly strive to satisfy their 
wants. How true this is may be seen anywhere in the animal 
kingdom. The little dog which is fed all he wants to eat finds, 
nevertheless, pleasure in outdoing his playmates in actual work 
or sportive play. The little child which has never felt the want 
of material subsistence feels proud of being unable to outrun its 
father, to lift a heavier weight, in a pretended game of contest. 
Emulation stirs the schoolboy to his utmost activity. The power 
to excel, and the gratification resulting from healthful exercise, 
keep alive the keen interest in all games of sport. It was not 
gold which stimulated the contestants in the Grecian ‘‘ games.”’ 
A mere garland of olive was awarded to the victor, which gave 
him a deathless fame. The soldier faces death for the love of 
his country. The delightful approval resulting from agreeable 
personal appearance, such as cleanliness and adornment, are not 
kept up and unfolded for the gold value they contain. So with 
music, art, science, thought, inventions, improvements, and 
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discoveries ; below the gold surface there lies a deeper and more 
perfect sentiment which does not depend for its stimulus and 
vitality on a patent law. Thus we see that if every vestige of 
material remuneration could be removed, men would still con- 
tinue to construct, invent, and improve for the same reasons 
that they now continue their games, sportive exercises, etc. ; 
but even without the patent law this material remuneration 
would still exist. This we shall now consider. 

Under free competition, where tools and machinery are man- 
ufactured and operated for the interest of all—which would be 
the case under free compe ition—the invention and use of every 
useful tool and labor-saving machine would be a blessing, would 
shorten the total average day’s labor, and otherwise add to the 
comforts and enjoyments of man. But with the patent law and 
other similar monopolistic privileges in operation such may not 
be the case. After clogging up natural opportunities by grant- 
ing special privileges to some, which work a corresponding dis- 
advantage to others, it may easily become possible that the 
invention and operation of a great labor-saving machine, which 
is operated in the interest of a privileged individual or corpo- 
ration, becomes a detriment to a people rather than a blessing. 
Such has to a great extent always been the fear of the masses. 
That they were not wholly wrong in their vague ideas may be 
seen from the fact that now millions of industrious men and 
women are out of employment and on the verge of destitution, 
and the monopolization of patented inventions is one of the 
principal factors which produced these deplorable conditions. 
It cannot be due to the quantity and quality of our natural 
resources, for they are practically inexhaustible and unlimited 
in supply and extent. The hand of labor could rapidly touch 
them into useful forms, if it was only permitted todo so. The 
want of employment and destitution of the unemployed cannot 
be due to ascarcity of tools, machinery, and factories, for the 
people of the United States have more of them than they are 
operating. What is the cause of it then? The patent law is one 
of the causes, as we have seen in the case cited where A’s patent 
prevents B and C, as well as many others, from manufacturing 
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corn-huskers which could be operated in the cornfield, if land 
and other natural opportunities were not unjustly held out 
of use. 

If there were no labor-saving machines and no improved tools, 
the average home would not contain many of the articles of com- 
fort and luxury which we now find there. The rich man’s 
mansion would then be no comparison to his present one; but 
from an historic as well as philosophic view, we also have strong 
reasons to believe that, without the modern inventions, there 
would be no army of industrious unemployed, few if any densely 
crowded tenements, etc. Without the modern inventions our 
average American home would no doubt be more simple, less 
comfortable, and less cheerful; but we have strong reasons to 
believe that there would be few if any industrious people entirely 
homeless. If this is true nearly every person would then at least 
have a humble home, which is, no doubt, much better than to 
have no home at all. But why should we be satisfied with 
humble homes for all? If without the modern inventions nearly 
all of us could have at least a humble home, why should not, then, 
all industrious persons at least, with the advantages of modern 
inventions, have splendid homes? The inventions themselves 
have not produced this mischief. Useful inventions, as we have 
already stated, are in themselves always beneficial to mankind, 
if they are operated under free competition. What we need 
most, then, in the near future is not so much new inventions, 
not so much new improved tools, not so much new and more 
factories, but a more just and equitable social and economic 
adjustment, so that those who are now out of employment may 
be called upon by the spirit of the times to operate those useful 
inventions and tools which are now idle. Our principal aim 
should be to bring together the industrious person and the 
unused invention, and the patent law is one of the factors which 
has alienated them. The cause of our present widespread suf- 
fering is not so much due to an underproduction of wealth as it 
is to a pernicious distribution of it. 

Mr. Simonds says the builders of the Constitution, by granting 
patents to inventors, ‘‘ were seeking to benefit the public, not to 
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reward the inventor.’’ That the builders of the Constitution 
were seeking to benefit the public by granting patents to invent- 
ors, we think is very true. The writer has at least no desire to 
question the honesty of the framers of the Constitution on this 
point; but have they found what they were seeking for, is a 
question of much more vital importance to us than the question 
of their honesty. The contemporaries of the Inquisition were, 
no doubt, honest in what they were seeking for; the framers of 
the Constitution who sanctioned slavery were undoubtedly hon- 
est, but were they right, is what vitally concerns us. Honesty, 
running in the wrong direction, does not add to the comforts 
and progress of the world. It cannot make a wrong right. 

Now let us briefly consider as far as possible whether, in the 
broadest sense, the granting of patents did actually benefit the 
public or the inventor, or either of them. We have seen that 
the patent laws and other similar laws are an impediment to 
free competition; that any obstruction to free competition 
causes a rapid concentration of wealth in the hands of the few 
and a corresponding reduction to the many. That nearly all 
inventors are from the many class, will, we think, be disputed 
by but few, ifany. The reason for this is that the very poor are 
financially unable to invent; and, as a rule, a rich man who 
accumulates his own fortune must be naturally so constituted 
that he finds pleasure in making everything else secondary to 
the getting of dollars and cents. If he is not largely so consti- 
tuted he is not likely to become rich, and if he is so constituted 
he is not likely to become an inventor. The fact that a large 
portion of the wealthy have never learned to perform any 
manual labor and that they look down upon it as degrading, is 
another reason why, as a rule, inventors do not come from their 
class. To invent presupposes time, industry, inclination, and 
wealth. 

If no inhabitant of the United States had more than a dollar’s 
worth of property, few if any important inventions could be 
produced. We would all then have to work early and late to 
keep the fierce wolf of want away from our door, no matter 
how strongly the inventive genius might prompt us to act in the 
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direction of inventing. Thus the pernicious effect of the patent 
laws and other similar laws, which produced the army of unem- 
ployed, makes it impossible for them to gratify their natural 
inclination for invention. A person that has not even a quarter 
with which to buy the next meal cannot be an inventor. 
Poverty, also, greatly reduces the favorable opportunity in that 
other large class of laborers who have employment only part of 
the time; and, lastly, these laws make it more difficult for any 
one who is, even in the slightest degree, either directly or in- 
directly deprived of a part of his just earnings. This poverty 
resulting from these iniquitous special privileges no doubt 
vastly reduces the number of possible inventors and inventions. 
No doubt a countless number of ideas and thoughts which are 
thus born in comparative poverty can never find expression in 
an invention which would otherwise perhaps be of incalculable 
value to ourselves and our posterity. These intricate and detri- 
mental results, flowing out of the granting of patents, were 
likely not foreseen by the framers of the Constitution, for at that 
early period sociological inquiry was in its very infancy. Our 
forefathers thought that they would offer the direct inducement 
to the inventor, and that this inducement would stimulate the 
inventor to invent, and that the public or masses would thus be 
benefited by numerous inventions. Thus they tried to bestow 
benefits on the public by way of privileged individuals and corpo- 
rations. But it is found by actual trial that this circuitous route 
is a poor conductor; nearly all the financial benefits leak off 
from the circuit at the station of the privileged individuals and 
corporations who hold the interests of the patents. The masses, 
as a rule, are only injured by the obstruction of the useless por- 
tion of the circuit. It tends to impoverish the masses, and 
therefore diminishes the number of inventions, for no very poor 
man can be an inventor. On the other hand, if there were no 
granting of special privileges to operate as impediments in the 
production and distribution of wealth, in which case every in- 
dustrious person could be moderately affluent, all would have a 
favorable opportunity to gratify their strong natural tendencies 
for inventing, discovering, and improving. That a number of 
our present inventors have to a certain extent been stimulated 
by the patent laws, we do not deny. We claim, however, that 
for every one they have stimulated to become an inventor who 
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would under other favorable circumstances not have become an 
inventor, a large number of others have been partially or wholly 
impoverished by them, so that their thoughts, their ideas, and 
their inventive genius died with them in poverty and obscurity. 

Mr. Simonds seems to think that without the patent law there 
would be no remunerative inducement for inventors to invent. 
This, we think, is far from the truth. Without the patent law, 
the inventor would still have the first and best opportunity to 
manufacture and sell his own invention at a fair price. Says 
some one, ‘‘ If the patentee had no patent on his invention some 
rich individual or corporation would engage in manufacturing 
the invention and crowd out the poor patentee by underselling.”’ 
But right here is the secret. If no patent laws and other mo- 
nopolistic privileges were granted to certain classes to the 
detriment of others, there could be no such rich individuals or 
corporations. All that have accumulated immense fortunes 
have done so by the aid of some special privilege granted to 
them by Jaw. Without the granting of special privileges there 
could be no millionaires, nor need there be any poor persons. 
Every person would have to earn his wealth by his own labor, 
and all would find an abundant opportunity to labor at all times 
and keep all he actually produces; under such conditions no 
one would have an advantage over a patentee. If he sells his 
production at reasonable prices, on its own merit, in an unob- 
structed market, no one else would care to compete with him, 
unless the increasing demand would raise the price to such an 
extent that others would be attracted by it ; and such free com- 
petition is the only conceivable economic force that can furnish 
the public with the cheapest and best articles. Hence, the in- 
ventor, besides enjoying the honor and approbation of his fellow- 
men for his inventive genius and industry, for being a benefactor 
to the race, would further receive the preference of every intel- 
ligent purchaser, the same as our warmest friends, other things 
being equal, always receive the preference over strangers in any 
deal. That this is a fact we see all around us in our daily life. 

There is One other grave objection against the granting of 
patents. It discourages improvements on patented inventions. 
The reason is this: Any one besides the original inventor who 
makes an improvement on the original invention, cannot use 
this improvement without the original invention of which it 
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may become a part. It is true that the improver can take out a 
patent on his improvement ; but what good is the improvement 
to him unless he can sell it to the original inventor, or unless he 
can purchase the right of the original inventor to manufacture 
and sell the original invention with his improvement on it? 
The original inventor can contrive to manufacture and sell his 
invention without the improvement. He need not be very 
anxious for improvements, since he has no competitors. The 
improvements cannot be sold alone and there is only one person 
in the world who can make use of it, and this person is the 
original inventor who owns the patent. The improver is thus 
at a great disadvantage and can be starved into most any 
kind of a bargain by the inventor. This discourages improve- 
ment and is very injurious to the public. 

Says Mr. Simonds, ‘‘ Take away the inventor’s inducement to 
invent, and you kill the goose that lays the golden egg.’”’ We 
no doubt all admit that if all the inducements for invention were 
taken away, a person would no more invent than a person would 
eat if all inducements for eating were taken away. We contend, 
however, that the aggregate inducement for inventing would be 
immensely augmented in a free, prosperous world in which no 
patent rights and other similar monopolistic privileges are granted. 

‘* And if it were true that inventors invent as birds sing,’’ re- 
marks Mr. Simonds, ‘‘ the objector’s difficulty would be only half 
overcome. The patent laws are necessary in order to induce 
capital to take the risks of commercially developing inventions.”’ 

When we think for a moment that enterprises, such as rail- 
roading and countless others, involving the outlay of millions of 
dollars, are carried on in every section of the country without 
the protection of patent laws, we would soon come to the con- 
clusion that the American people are not afraid to invest ina 
productive enterprise of useful invention, and their shrewdness, 
foresight, and intelligence are amply sufficient to tell which 
inventions are useful and which are not. No criterion, such as 
a@ patent law, is necessary for this. Thus it seems that from 
whatever standpoint we may approach or contemplate the sub- 
ject of patent laws, we are sooner or later forced to the conclusion 
that for every possible pearl the public may gain from the opera- 
tion of the patent laws, it certainly loses a number of brilliant 
gems. 


H. OLERICH. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. Address Outlook Department, 
American Journal of Politics, 88 Park Row, New York. 


THE.RIGHTS OF STRIKERS.—Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court 
has recently rendered a decision involving the right of railway em- 
ployees to strike, in which he materially differs from the view of Judge 
Jenkins, uttered last winter, which resulted in the restraining of the 
employees of the Northern Pacific Railroad from ‘continuing and 
conspiring to quit the service of the road.’”’ Justice Harlan differs from 
this sentiment and holds that ‘it would be an invasion of one’s nat- 
ural liberty to compel him to work for or remain in the personal serv- 
ice of another, and one who is placed in such restraint is in a condi- 
tion of involuntary servitude.’’ Justice Harlan, however, sustains so 
much of Judge Jenkins’ decision and order as forbade strikers from 
conspiring to injure the property or business of the railroad by force 
and violence. Employees may quit work either singly or by concerted 
action, but they may not use force or violence or intimidation against 
their late employers or against others who propose to work in the 
striker’s stead. 





PoPULAR EDUCATION IN CIvics.—Some statements were presented 
in our last issue as to the ‘“‘ Extension Department” of the A. 1. C. 
Mr. H. D. Slater, manager of Public Opinion, devotes a page of the 
October 11th number of that valuable journal to a statement of the aims 
of this department, of which he is the responsible director. Under the 
head of ‘‘Club Notes” he announces that the next issue of Public 
Opinion will contain an article by Henry Randall Waite on the raison 
d@’ etre of the department. A letter is also presented from Dr. R. H. 
Holbrook, of the National Normal University, Lebanon, O., president 
of the department club (No. 20) in that city, who says: ‘‘ We shall 
count our membership by the hundreds before the end of the year.” 
It is further announced that a twenty-page book, containing a state- 
ment of the aims of the Extension Department, with plans for the organ- 
ization and conduct of clubs, will be sent to any address upon receipt of 
ten cents. Address Extension Department A. I. C., P. O. Box 348, 
Washington, D. C. 
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‘* REGULARITY ”’ IN PARTY PoLitTics.—When the vouchers of party 
membership and the control of partisan political machinery in the 
great cities of the republic are found in the hands of skilfully organized 
bandits, who peacefully extort and systematically divide for the benefit 
of all concerned tribute levied on merchants, shipowners, street peddlers, 
and apple women ; and not content with this democratic application of 
the demand, ‘‘ Stand and deliver,’’ encourage and protect gamblers and 
thieves and women in thesale of their virtue, in consideration of a share 
in the price of their infamy; the irregularity of independent voting 
ought to commend itself to every self-respecting, intelligent, and patri- 
otic citizen as a paramount duty, just in proportion to the obvious 
shamefulness of any further slavish subserviency to ‘regularity ’’ in 
partisanship. This plain truth is worthy the consideration of other 
than the citizens who are now asked, as a matter of regularity, to make 
themselves participators in the crime of debauching government in the 
city and state of New York. In San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston, and hundreds of other cities and 
smaller towns, hide-bound devotion to party must give way in order to 
the restoration of honesty and decency in local government. We have 
faith to believe that the hour for the union of good citizens for the 


restoration of municipal good government, will soon strike in all of our 
great cities. 





BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM.—Under this title, General Henry B. 
Carrington, LL.D., U. S. A., one of the most interested of the officers 
of the A. I. C. and a trustee from its establishment, has edited, and 
Silver, Burdette & Co. have published (one volume, octavo, 442 pp.), a 
book which possesses rare value and interest. As stated by its distin- 
guished editor, it is the outcome of ‘“‘a sincere desire to contribute 
toward a higher grade of thought and sentiment among the youth of 
America,’’ and embodies ‘‘ the incentives to virtue and good citizenship 
which have had expression in prose and verse throughout human ex- 
perience.’’ The book is in fact an epitome of the best of the utterances 
of all times and peoples which have breathed the spirit of ‘‘ intelligent 
liberty and right obligation.” It is emphatically a book for American 
citizens, and of such there are none who would not be profited by hav- 
ing this compact and inexpensive library of the literature of patriotism 
within hand reach. The Institute of Civics will send the volume to 
any address, postpaid, upon receipt of one dollar. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF CORRUPTION.—Corruption is of no particular 
time. There was a period in Christian Europe in which kings were for 
sale, as legislative bodies are now—witness England under Charles II. 
Our age is no more corrupt than former ages—only the ulcer has spread 
and grown; for with universal suffrage the branches of the tree of 
power have been brought within reach of all hands, and all are 
extended to pluck the golden fruit. Again, the progress of civilization 
and manufactures, the formation of stock companies, the issue of 
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shares, the syndicates and trusts, have furnished means of corruption 
hitherto unknown and far more subtle than those our fathers used. 
The vulgar bribe is out of fashion ; the scientific corruption of our day 
proceeds directly, leaving scarcely more trace than the vegetable poi- 
sons of modern chemistry.—M. Leroy Beaulieu. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND GooD CITIZENSHIP.—Evidence as to 
the growing disposition of Christian Endeavor Societies to place them- 
selves in line with the Institute of Civics in efforts for the promotion 
of better civic conditions, continues to come to us from all directions. 
The Boston Ministers’ meeting devoted a recent session to the discus- 
sion of this matter, when it was addressed by Treasurer William 
Shaw of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, who said: ‘‘The 
spirit of Christian Endeavor may be expressed by the motto, ‘ Do some- 
thing, and do it now.’ Neither the church nor the Christian Endeavor 
Society, as such, can enter the field of politics, but the individual 
Christians composing them must do so, else municipal corruption will 
never be purged away. We need notseek to commit the voter to any 
party nor advocate any candidate, but should aim to educate our youth 
to a sense of the sacred responsibility of the franchise, to exalt their 
ideal of good government, and to send them forth into their respective 
parties to elect Christian men, or at least men who will stand for honor 
and righteousness. Politicians do not fear the influence of Christians 
so long as they are content to pray in their churches and draw up reso- 
lutions in their conferences, but when they are ready to leave the 
prayer meeting, if need be, for the caucus, then the politicians begin to 
tremble.’’ Because the young people are richer in good intentions and 
enthusiasm than in wisdom, Mr. Shaw pleaded for the sympathy and 
leadership of the pastors, who, he thought, could preach political purity 
with better prospect of success if they had behind them an army of 
educated and interested young people to go out into the world and re- 
alize their ideals. 

Mr. C. H. Kilborn, chairman of the Good Citizenship Committee of 
the Boston C. E. Union, stated that each local society in the Boston 
Union was expected to appoint a committee for this work, to be held 
responsible for the enforcement of law in its own district; also that two 
rallies had been planned for in Boston, one to take place just before the 
regular election. 





CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE.—A work intended to be conducted 
in the interest of those engaged in industrial pursuits has been entered 
upon under this name. The movement begins in Springtield, Mass., 
with thirty members. Rev. David Allen Reed, of the A. I. C., is presi- 
dent, J. A. Chamberlin vice-president, R. E. Todd secretary, and J. D. 
Parsons treasurer, and the foregoing and J. B. Adams, 8. D. Sherwood, 
Manly Aiken, and E. E. Holton directors. Briefly stated, its object is 
to organize and train its members in local leagues to do personal 
Christian work and establish a sickness and death benefit association 
for its members who may wish to join the association. 
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PARTY RIGHT OR WRoNG.—The criminal folly of the devotion to party 
‘right or wrong”? is forcibly illustrated by the results of the Tammany 
management of police affairs in New York, as set forth by Ex-Police 
Superintendent Murray, and evidenced by the recent action of Superin- 
tendent Byrnes, who has at last broken the fetters by which the Tam- 
many commissioners prevented him from interfering with illegal liquor 
selling. The former and present superintendent furnish ample evidence 
of the fact that the New York commissioners of police have made it 
their first and most important purpose to use their almost unlimited 
powers for the benefit of the Tammany machine, and for the benefit of 
the whole people of the nation’s metropolis, when not inconsistent with 
this primary object—and not otherwise. There can be no infamy more 
utterly damnable than that of thus prostituting the machinery of law, 
order, and justice to the uses of bandits who wear the garments of 
respectability and hold in line the silly sheep of the great party folds 
by flapping before them the badges which accredit them knaves as 
belonging to this or that ‘‘ regular’’ political organization. 


No Honest Assessors.—The Civic Federation of Chicago is going 
into the question of municipal abuses in earnest. Postmaster Hesing, 
at a meeting on the ult., used the following plain language : 

‘*Cook County has never had an honest tax assessor. It hasn’t an 
honest assessor at this time, and it never will have as long as the pres- 
ent infamous system continues. This is the truth, and I don’t care 
how it sounds. 

‘““One word,’’ he said, ‘will express the condition. Dishonesty. 
Dishonesty on the part of eminently respectable citizens as well as on 
the part of assessors. Whenever an assessor is bribed it is by an emi- 
nently respectable citizen. The small taxpayer cannot afford to bribe 
the assessor, and as a consequence the small taxpayers are paying 
double their proportion of taxes. As long as the people elect dishonest 
assessors this infamous discrimination will continue. 

“The Staats Zeitung building is worth, with the ground upon which 
it stands, $300,000. It is assessed at $38,000. It ought to be assessed at 
$100,000. At the rate at which it is assessed a poor man’s home worth 
$3,000 ought to be assessed at $280. Now, I defy anybody to point out 
a house and lot valued at $3,000 that is assessed at $380. It is usually 
assessed at from $1,000 to $1,200, so it will be seen that the poor man is 
robbed, while the rich owner of a $300,000 building escapes. 

‘* Cook County has never had an honest assessor, has none at present, 
and will never have one under the present infamous system, and I 
don’t care how itsounds. Bankruptcy threatens the city, all on account 
of the dishonesty of property owners and the willing assessors. Prop- 
erty on the down-town district bounded by the lake, the river, and 
Twelfth Street is estimated to be worth $250,000,000, yet the total assess- 
ment of the entire 185 square miles of the city is but $245,000,000. 
Property on the outside is assessed at one third its value, while the 
million-dollar down-town blocks are assessed at less than one tenth. 
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Were it not for such unjust discrimination the city revenues would be 
$16,000,000, instead of $11,000,000. The railroads and corporations are 
the worst tax-dodgers. They employ men whose profession it is to 
swear false oaths to assessment returns. No reform can be expected 
under the present system.”’ 

Mr. Hesing advocates a Board of Assessors similar to that of Boston, 
to be appointed by the mayor. 

He was preceded by City Comptroller W. K. Ackerman, and was fol- 
lewed by W. D. Kerfoot, D. K. Tenney, and Miss Jane Adams, all of 
whom spoke in a similar strain. The Civic Federation has resolved to 
take up the subject of unequal assessments and corporation tax-dodging. 


NEGLECT IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.—It is rightly supposed that if 
the governments of cities and towns can be brought under rigid busi- 
ness principles—so that no longer they will be considered as ‘‘ blotches 
upon the body politic ’’—and such reformation be made permanent, as 
it ought to be, that a greater or less improvement in both state and 
national governments would be the result. 

Municipal government, both in its money relations as well as in re- 
spectability of character, has more direct claims on the people than in 
either state or national affairs ; yet, is it not a curious fact that a large 
class of the people are guilty of the grossest neglect of municipal duties 
and seem to take more interest in those forms of politics whose influ- 
ences are more remote.—T7. W. Braidwood, A. J. C. 


THE CURSE OF GAMBLING.—Police Superintendent Byrnes of New 
York says: ‘As horse racing is conducted now, it would be well for 
the community to stop racing altogether. We are sending men to 
prison right along on account of the race-gambling craze. Homes are 
being destroyed and the lives of young men blighted every day in this 
city for the same reason. What respectable man who knows the race- 
tracks for what they are, will to-day take his wife or his daughter to a 
race-track to see the races for the pleasure of seeing them? He must 
sit among a lot of over-dressed women, who yell and shout like men, 
and who act as decent men would be ashamed to act. To seat a good 
woman or a good girl among the horde of hardened, gambling-crazed 
females who are found in the grand stands on every racing day, is an 
insult to the entire sex. Respectable women do go, but among the 
crowd of bad women and worse men they look sadly out of place.’’ 


WHERE THE GOLD 1s.—The amount of gold held by the national 
banks of the United States, by states, is shown in the abstract of the 
returns just completed in the office of the comptroller of currency. 
New York banks alone have $25,000,000 more gold than the reserve in 
the treasury. Returns of July last include the following: New York, 
$80,104,000 ; Illinois, $26,406,000 ; Pennsylvania, $21,296,000 ; Ohio, $6,- 
815,000 ; Minnesota, $4,530,000 ; Wisconsin, $3,824,000 ; Indiana, $3,743,- 
000 ; Missouri, $3,616,000; Colorado, $2,896,000; Michigan, $2,723,000; 
Nebraska, $2,469,000 ; Iowa, $2,020,000 ; Kansas, $1,207,000; Kentucky, 
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$1,037,000 ; Montana, $967,000 ; Arkansas, $91,000 ; Mississippi, $46,000 ; 
Oklahoma, $45,000 ; Indian Territory, $36,000. 


CHRISTIAN VOTERS.—Joseph Cook some time since made the state- 
ment that ‘‘ there are in the United States about five million of church 
members who are voters. If they were to unite to make the liquor 
traffic an outlaw, there is no political party that they could not bring 
to terms.’’ Mr. Cook was asked to furnish the data for his remarkable 
statement, and he replies in the New York Observer. He quotes from 
Dr. H. K. Carroll’s recent work on ‘‘The Religious Forces of the 
United States,’’? which declares that in our population ‘‘ nearly one 
person in every three in all ages is a Christian communicant.’”’ In view 
of this fact Mr. Cook says: ‘‘We have some 66,000,000 of people— 
Protestant and Catholics—of whom 20,000,000 are church members. Of 
these about 5,000,000 are now voters. Of thisnumber, speaking roundly, 
not far from 4,000,000 are Protestants and 1,000,000 Catholics.’ 

We do not believe there are so many church members in our country. 
Fifteen million would come nearer the truth, even if that figure is not 
too high. Still there is much force in Mr. Cook’s conclusions. He says 
the estimate as to the voters is more than justified in a highly significant 
essay read before the National Temperance Congress at Saratoga, by 
Henry Randall Waite, president of the American Institute of Civics, 
and since published in Our Day. We quote: ‘In 1890 there were in 
the United States not less than 13,480,000 members of the Christian 
churches, exclusive of Roman Catholics, who enumerate in their fel- 
lowship all baptized persons, including infants. There was at the same 
time a total population of 62,622,000, with about 45,876,000 over the age 
of ten years, with 15,975,000 of voting age, of whom about 11,392,000 in 
the year 1888 exercised the right of suffrage. It is estimated that of the 
13,480,000 church communicants, not more than five per cent, or 1,760,- 
000, were under the age of twenty-one, and that of the remaining 12,374,- 
000, sixty five per cent, or 8,043,000, were women, leaving in round 
numbers 4,331,000 church members who were of voting age. The num- 
ber of Roman Catholics over the age of twenty-one (estimated at one 
fourth of the total Roman Catholic population of 8,277,000) was 2,069,- 
750. Supposing sixty-five per cent of this number to be women, the 
Roman Catholic voters numbered 724,413. These, added to other male 
church members of voting age, would make a total of more than 
5,000,000.”’ 

Mr. Waite would add to these voters the large number of regular 
attendants upon church services not communicants, but whose lives are 
confessedly subject to religious influence. In other words, in the year 
1890 the number of those who may be supposed to have been in full 
sympathy with the doctrines of duty in society as set forth in the 
teachings of the church, was in the whole population considerably more 
than fifty-one per cent. Granting the conclusions here reached, what a 
mighty moral force could be hurled against the liquor traffic and all 
other evils threatening society, if American voters would exercise their 
suffrage with a view to uprooting those evils.—Jndiana Baptist. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
184471895 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 
now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning». 


OBSERVE]! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pageseach, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of rending matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 


a THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Eneyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 


Abiest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 

Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 


of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 


A NEW SERIES was begun witb the first number of its 200th Volume, January Ist, 1894, With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three. Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. Rx low are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 


t. Hon.W.E,GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R S. Gsn’'l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B, 

rof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F. R. 8S. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French) * REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E.. BEDDARD, F.R.S.. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FRELERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 
J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K.C. M.G. 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTjJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G.ROSSETTI, - The ABBE PREVOST, (Frenc’:) 
With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 

financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. ‘To aid in its realization 


and to furnish t0 every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become a 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


The Cosmopolitan, National Popular Review 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues } pomesiic Monthly, The Pulpit, ’ 
of The Living Age, forming restric Power, ; N. ¥. (Weekly) ee re 
the last quarterly. volume of 1894 a aes... ao or OW eekly) Sieitcnm mene 
" % Midlan d Monthly, Rh. Y (Weekly) Mail and Express, 
(October, November, December,) The Etude, Roston (Weekly) Sranesripr, r 
ix AND y vat. Yo me cme ere 9 feat Journal, 
ear’s Subscription to any merican Teacher, eekly Courier Journal, 
8 8S. Times Weekly Detroit Press 
one of the following publications: J @olaen Rule, N.Y. (Weekly) Post, . 


or a 6 months subscription to Seribner’s Magazine. 
Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 
THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Rates for clubbing ‘THE LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical, will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGB, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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How necessary is it that our modern | FROM THE DAY OF ITS ISSUE | 

hotels should be exponents of the true art | is the ne plus ultra of privileges under . 

of living! The St. Denis is a practical | ' Life’ Insurance Policy. 

exemplification of this great principle, for | , 

here one can find not only the choicest 

~viands the market affords, but also pre- 


; THE 
pared and served in the most tempting and ad SACHS 
delicious manner. 


_. Its enlargement during the past two BEN EF] Tk 
years by a commodious and handsome cE cS) 
addition, in which no pains and expense N 
were spared, is evidence of the growing 
popularity of this well-known house. In SOcIAT!IO 
its appointments, decorations, and modern _ Is the first Insurance Company in the United States 
‘equipments it is par excellence one of the to issue such a policy. 
leading hotels of the metropolis, while the | The Largest and Strongest 
service and attendance are most admirable §Natural-Premium’ Insurance Company 
in every detail and particular. of New England. 
,000 Policy Holders. 1,100,000 Cash Surplus. 
THE ST. DENIS HOTEL, [© eanestiahion 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General, and State Agents. 
NEW YORK. 


‘GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 


(Opposite Grace Church.) 53 State Street, = BOSTON. 


~ NORTHERN. TRUST COMPANY, 
62 William Street, - New ‘ork, 


Offers for sale at par and accrued interest, 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT BONDS 
—OF THE— 


SOUTH YUBA WATER COMPANY, 


(Central California) Warner Van Norden, President. 


Principal and interest payable in gold coin at FARMER’S LCAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY, New York City. 


Recommended as an unusually safe investment. 
Particulars upon application. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 


ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, President. 
62 William Street, . . New York City. 


















